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ABSTRACT 

A collection of papers presented at a conference on 
curricttluD decision making are coapiled in this publication. The 
conference, sponsored by the Alberta Departaent of Education, 
Teachers Association and School Trustees Associations, had the 
priaary purpose of recoasending answers to the ««ho**, **vhat,<i and 
"how« guestions that arise in connection with curricului decision 
aaking. In addition, it provided the opportunity for participants to 
learn sore about the curriculua and instruction processes, chapters I 
through iv contain case studies in social studies curriculua decision 
Baking, shared curriculua decision asking, student anri teacher 
involvement in curriculum decision making, and curriculum change, 
chapters ? and VI consist of talks on strategies for effecting 
curriculum change as well as offering an international curriculua 
perspective. A conference summary in Chapter VII notes the basic 
constraints, issues, and recommendations arising from the conference 
reports, discussions, and workshops. The final chapter is a follow 
through proposal for implementing the recommendations emanating from 
the conference. The appendix contains a list of participants. 
(Author/KSH) 
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PREFACE 



The Conferencg 

"Who should make what currlcular decisions and how should 
they make them?" This was the over-riding question faced by 165 
educators and lay persons who participated in the conference "Curriculum 
Decision-Making in Alberta" which was held in Red Deer, Alberta, March 
25 - 28, 197^. The conference was Jointly sponsored by the Alberta 
Department of Education, the Alberta Teachers' Association, and the 
Alberta School Trustees* Association. It d'.:*;ved additional input from 
school system and univsrsity personnel, parents and students. 

The primary purpose of the conference was to recommend 
answers to the "who", "what" and "how" questions that arise in 
connection with curriculum decision-making in Alberta. A second, 
related purpose was to provide the oppo; ;unity for participants to 
learn more about the curriculum and instruction processes. 

The conference employed a case study/workshop approach. During 
the first two days of the conference, selected Alberta educators 
described curriculum projects with which they had been involved. Case 
studies presented at the conference included the new Social Studies 
Curriculum as described by Harry Sherk, Leif Stolee and Frank Crowther; 
the Early Childhood Services Procrara as described by Ron Jarsian; a 
Cross-Age Helping Scheme outlined by Muriel Martin and Betty Ontkean; 
the Junior Hi.<;h School Group "b" Oj^tions as iiandled by Dave Luyten; and 
curriculum projects at the scnooj r-yotein level as described by ry 
Dosdall and Don Mac Inn is. 
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Conl'erence par ;' »ipant; were divided into action groups to 
discuss each case study, Followint the discussions, Ted Aoki, Bill 
Duke, George Bevan, and Ralph Sabey were called upon to pin-point the 
issues arising from the respective case studies. The third day of the 
conference was a workshop in which Ernie Ingram and Gordon Mcintosh 
led participants in a study of the change process and, particularly, 
the roles of change agents. 

At various points in the conference, participants had the 
opportunity of listening to special speaJ'ers. They heard a talk on 
the constraints surrounding curriculum change delivered by Eugene 
Torgunrud and reacted to by Bryant Stringham, Susan Zwaenepoel, Louis 
La Pointe, Shirley Forbes, Harold MacNeil, and Mel Silitto, They also 
heard the Minister of Education, the Honourable Lou Hyndman, discuss 
pertinent issues in Alberta education, and the Deputy Minister of Education, 
Earle Hawkeswortl- , outline an international perspective on curriculum 

Participai.i" also had opportunities to "speak out" to 
each other. A series of informal, voluntary sessions featured topics 
suggested by ra/ti^ipants. 

As the- conference drew to a close, Jim Hrabi summarized the 
issues and cnalienged participants to draft resolutions that would 
attend to these significant matters. Resolutions formulated by the 
action groups during frequent scheduled and unscheduled meetings held 
throughout the conference were finalized. Les Toimau, Naomi Hersora, 
Rudy Melnychuk, Aif McLean, Jake Harder, Ken Koch, Martin Adamcon, Rick 
LaPiar.te, Merv Thornton, Lome Bunyan, Judy Wasienchuk and Phil Lamoureux 
coordinated tae activities of the groups and ensured their productivity. 
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The 10^4 resolutions emanating from the action groupo were compressed 
into fourteen recommendations by Myer Horoviitz and Andy Hughes during 
the very early hours of Thursday morninc. These recommendations, and 
three others which came from the floor, were debated in a final 
plenary sesfsion chcired by Dr. Horowitz, 

Conference Publications 

This compilation of conference proceedings is the first of 
two publications arising from the C, D, M, A, Conference. It is 
being distributed primarily to conference participants, A second, much 
briefer publication highlighting major thrusts of the conference will 
be prepared in late 197^ or early 1975 for much wider distribution. 

With the exception of the group discusBions, reactions 
to the Torgunrud paper, and the debate of recommtmdations , all conference 
proceedings are included in the present publication. Most of the 
papers that follow were prepared from tape recordings made during 
conference ses&ions. It is not purprising, therefore, that many of the 
papers exhibit a rather conversational tone. We make no apology for 
this; rather, we hope that the manner of their initial presentaticxi and 
the minimal amount of editing they received will enhance the readability 
of the papers. 

The papers are printed here in approximately the same order 
as their presentation at the conference.* Spe-ial iiddresses are 



* It should be noted That the workshop conducted by Ernie 

Ingram and Gordon MfiInto;:h did not lend itself to -oape-recording. The 
ideas communicated during the works nop were substantially the same as 
thoije in a paper prepared by Ingrain for publication else.ihere. '^hat 
paper is printed here with permission of the author. 
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publlsheu as a dletlnct chapter, and a final chapter deals with the 
conference recommendations. An indication of how participants might 
"Follow Through , , , " on these recommendations concludes the publication. 
A list of speakers and other conference participants is 

appended. 
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appreciation is extended to all these people. Without their contributions 
C. D. M. A. might have been "Just another conference"; because of their 
input. Alberta may now be entering a n^v era of curriculum decision-making 



Doug Ledgerwood 
June, 19T^ 
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THE SOCIAL STUDIES AS A CASE STUDY IN CURRICULUM DECISION-MAKING 
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PRESUPPOSITIONS UNDERLYING CURRICULUM DECISION-MAKING IN THE NEW SOCIAL STUDIES 



Harry Sherk 

It seems to me that the three of us who are malting the initial 
presentations at the conference may be likened to three men in a jeep who 
are rambling along a road. We all have our hands on the steering wheel. 
I am peering intently into the rearview mirror. Leif Stolee is looking 
out the side window with a view of making an assessment of what he 
perceives; and being the kind of person that Leif is, he forces us to 
stop now and then for short periods of time, so that he caii get out and, 
with the aid of a magnifying glass, examine certain aspects of the 
environment, which in this case turn out to be the social studies 
program. At the same time, Frank Crowther is constantly peering forward 
looking down the road in an attempt to see what lies ahead. 

As Doug Ledgerwood mentioned in his introduction, we are not 
going to dwell on the social studies curriculum in detail. We are 
making an assu^nption, initially, that everyone here knows something about 
this program. In case that proves to be a false assumption for anyone 
here, there will be available to you from the lady at the registration 
desk, following the presentations, a short summary describing the 
social studies curriculum. She will also have copies of what I perceive 
to be the presuppositions underlying this program, as I will be 
presenting thera to you. 

I will make just one : tatement concerning the rationale and 
objectives of the curriculum in juestion. The handbooks for teachers 
of social studies both contain the following statement: 



The ultimate aim of the Alberta Social Studies Program is 
to produce citizens who demonstrate personal, social and 
civic behaviour in which they constantly examine individual 
as well as societal values. To insure such behaviour, 
we must provide opportunities for students to think 
critically about social issues in such a way as to: 

1. internalize a value system 

2. demonstrate social studies skills 

3. acquire knowledge 

"The spiral of concept development - the interaction process" 
is presented in chart form in the handbooks, as well. This illustration 
illustrates the version carried in Responding to Change, (Please see 
next page ) . 

Let us turn now to the presuppositions that seem to underly the 
Social Studies Program. Those that I will be identifying are not 
necessarily the ones that would have been cited by the persons who 
developed the curriculum. Rather we invoked the God, Janus, and took a 
look backward. I have attempted to determine what seem to have been the 
presuppositions, based upon the actions taken and the behaviour which 
resulted on the part of people who were involved in the development of 
this curriculum. The following assumptions appear to have been operative: 
(based on examination of the Handbooks for teachers and assessment of 
procediires followed) 

1. (a) That the task of curriculum decision-making can best be 

accomplished by professional educators drawn from the ranks of 
Department of Education, university and school system personnel, 
and that specialized academic preparation in the discipline 
or disciplines concerned will facilitate this process. 
(There may be implications here relative to non-professionals 
- students, pax'ents, others). 



(b) 



A somewhat related assumption is that curriculum decisions should 
have their basis in widely accepted philosophical positions and 
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THE SPIRAL OP CONCEPT DEVELOPMENT 
The Interaction Process 



Grade Themes 

12. World 
Problems 
^ And Issues 

11. World 
Problems 
And Issues 

10. Canadian 
Problems 

9. Man, 

Technology 
And Culture 
In Western 
Societies 

8. Man, 

Technology 
And Culture 
In Afro- 
Asian 
Societies 

?• Man, 

Techonology 
And Culture 
In Pre- 
Industrial 
Societies 

6. Historical 
Roots of 
Man 

. 5- People in 
Canada 

h. People in 
• Axberta 

3. Comparing 
People's 
Communities 

2. Neighbours 
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theoretical models. (Apparently these need not be fully 
consistent or compatible) • 

2. That the province has the responsibility and the right to make 

curricular decisions that prescribe or at least restrict the 
decision-*making roles of other educational agencies > including 
school systems. (This assumption has legal support). 

3- (a) That a major part of the task of curriculum decision-making can 

be delegated to classroom teachers; that *:^eachers have the desire 
and the capability of accomplishing the task; that the required 
time and resources will be available to them; and that there 
will be administrative support from school boards and their 
supervisory personnel to facilitate such undertakings. 
(NOTE: Local development of the curriculum is implied 
in the wording of course outlines and in the fact that up to 
1/3 of class time is unstructured in the provincial curriculum)* 

(b) A related assumption is that the people who will be called 
upon to implement curriculum change ought to be involved in 
pertinent decisions concerning such changes. 

k. That "trial run" of a curriculum in a few pilot classes 

donducted mainly by teachers active in the development of the 
curriculum is likely to provide adequate information and data 
upon which decisions concerning province-wide implementation 
can be based. 

5. (a) That a number of agencies or institutions exist in the province 

with the capability of undertaking a comprehensive program of 
teacher preparation or re-education to facilitate effective 
implementation of the curriculum. 

(b) That these agencies will be ready and willing to undertake the 
task so as to accomplish it at the time that it will be needed. 

6. That a wide variety of resource materials is available, and that 
these can be evaluated and selected for use by the classroom 
teachers concerned; that existing materials can be adapted for 
use with a curriculum which is considerably different in focus 
from the one previously in use; and that the publishing 
industry will recognize and quickly respond to the need for new 
types of resource materials designed for effective use with the 
new program. 

Mr. Chairman, I have presented six major presuppositions that 
I have been able to identify. There are many other assumptions or 
presupposibions which could be mentioned, and which possibly will be 



stated in your deliberations during this conference. I think that it is 
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t5«e now for the next driver to take over, L will move out of the 
way and call on my friend, Mr. Leif Stolee. 
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PROBLEMS /BISING FROM CURRICULUM DECISION-MAKIMG IK THE KEW SOCIAL STUDIES 



Lelf Stolee 

Problems Encountersd While Introducing the New Social Studle^t Curriculum 

I assume that the reason I am here is that I was the social 
studies supervisor for tho Edmonton Public School Board during the time 
when the new social studies was being introduced. It was quite an 
experience because, unlike the experts from the Department of Education 
or the University, I had no place to hide. Now that I aitt an assistant 
principal in a high school and my problems are undisciplined students 
rather than bewildered teachers,, I can remember with a certain degree of 
detachment some of the more hair-raising experiences; but at the time I 
certainly did not find them amusing. 

What I propose to do this morning is to briefly outline some of 
the problems I ran into and to make some suggestions that I believe 
would have made the transition far easier. You have to bear in mind that 
I am speaking about my own experiences and that I &m not making an 
assessment of the present state of affairs. Miracles can and will happen, 
and things may have turned out Just wonderful. 

The contrast between the objectives of the new program and the 
methods of implerienting it was so startling to me that I was early 
converted to the belief that the Department and universities operate from 
cloud nine, far removed from the classroom and completely divorced from the 
realities that the majority of teachers face a"; they go about their daily 
tack. 

Take the well-known problem of overlap. Certainly if the 
curriculum was to be overhauled from K to 12, this vac aji excellent 
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opportunity to eliminate a great deal of it. However, for reasons far 
too long for me to explain here, the new curriculum had such a serious 
degree of overlap that we, as a large school system, were obliged to 
make certain that we were within our rights to issue orders to ow 
^ teachers to prevent the possibility of overlap between the grades. We 

simply could not permit a situetion to continue where cbree out of the 
four suggested areas of study for the new grade 6 course were also 
specifically recommended as Grade 7 and Grade 8 areas of study. Nor 
could ve tolerate the fact that five out of the nine value issues 
selected for the grade 9 course partially or seriously overlapped the 
valM& issues laid out a year earlier in the senior high cm'riculum 
guide for Grade 10. Philosophize as you will about freedom of choice, in 
a large city with many feeder schools the teachers simply cannot keep 
switching their ooiarses around every year to meet the changing back- 
grounds of different students. Neither their nerves nor the classroom 
resources can stand the strain. 

The problem of overlap, however, was a simple organizational 
matter as compared to the fundamental defect in the Department's theory 
of curriculum building: the fallacy that every teacher is, wants to be, 
and should be a curriculum builder. The reason why the Department gets 
away with expounding this theory is that it is based upon one of our 
most cherished but foolish beliefs about ourselves as teachers. It is 
aL-nost a professional obliration for un to believe this pious bit of 
self-der option, I^or years at thtr aimual acsemblies of the ATA, resolutions 
have been i-r-s.^ed that nave imrdi- ! that if only the Department would end 
itG restrictive control over ti.t- - .rriculum, that a veritable 

renaissance of oreativitity woulvi e.,;;uif tii^* {.rovince from Manyberries 
L..-^ F'ort ::cMurra,. • 

O 
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In fact the whole idea is ridiculous, for to be a professional 
doer not mean that you must be able to create the tools of your trade. 
The medical profession does not demand that the majority of its members 
mix their own drugs nor fashion their own instruments but only that they 
be competent in their use. 

Contrast the situation of the doctors with that of the 
elementary teachers when the new curriculiam was sprung upon them that 
bitter fall. The handbook contained pages of aims, diagrams, objectives, 
definitions, and philosophy but only three model units for six grades. 
The poor teachers, who had other subjects to teach plus supervision at 
recess and noontime, were expected to create the new curriculum before 
they could teach it. 

I will never forget those large zone meetings at which 100 to 
150 unsuspecting teachers would turn up cheerfully and expectantly to get 
the new handbook, nor their confusion when they pa<?ed through it, nor 
their utter disbelief and dismay when we pontificated as to what was 
expected of them. Our Lord asks somewhere in the Gospels, "Which of you» 
being asked by his children for bread, will give them stones?" And that 
is exactly what we gave then. But we wrapped it in a glossy cover and 
smothered it with professional Jargon. 

I don't think that we fooled many teachers. On the whole the 
elementary teaciiers are a pretty bright bunch, and they soon realized that 
their educational leaders had blown it again. The hopeful were disappointed, 
the cynics were not surprised, and a large majority Just didn't bother to 
tiar. out to tho social studies meetin^js once the word was out that we had 
very little to offer except words on our part and blood, cweat, toil and 
tears on theiru. Indifference is a great antidote to salesmanship without substance. 
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The matter of books and resources presented another of our 
major problems. The pendulum swung from one extreme to another; and 
rather than having one primary text as a fount of all knowledge, we 
• found ourselves faced with such a plethora of books that it was very 

difficult to make reasonable choices. For example, for Grade 7, 32 books 
were recommended; for Grade 8, 88 books; for Grade 9, 33 books; for 
Grade 10, 66; for Grade 11, 63; and for Grade 12, 58; for a grand total 
of 3kO books. 

Theoretically, again this was an excellent move as it clearly 
gave the teachers the opportunity to select materials they felt best 
suited their programs. However, in actual fact two grave weaknesses 
invalidated the process. In the first place we did not have unlimited 
funds, and therefore we were forced to be highly selective; secondly, 
no real, serious evaluation or description of the books appeared in the 
guide nor were these books tested as to their reading level. Surely 
the Department should have realized that if the curilculum committees did 
not have the time nor resources to do a proper evaluation of these books, 
that it was far less likely that the classroom teachers would have the 
time to carry out this vivoi task, even if they could get their hands on 
the books. 

As a result of this approach, I would estimate that thousands 
of dollars of school board or student money was spent on books listed in 
tne curriculum guide that proved either ineffective or too difficult 
-'^^ the students to read. The hignly reconmended Asian Studies Inquiry 
:'pngi-an was an excellent example of materials that proved too difficult for 
the avera.'^e Grade B student. At the Grade 12 level, where four books 
vere reconmended as primary resources out of the total list of fifty- 
id 

ERIC 
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eight, two of them proved to be highly disappointing. Potitioal Thinking 
hy Tinder was far too philosophical to be of real value in dealing with 
the concepts laid out in the curriculum guide, and Ideologies in World 
Affairs by Gyorgy and Blojkwell was analyzed as being at the university 
graduate reading level. 

Another problem related to the multi-text approach that the 
Department seemed incapable of recognizing, at least to the degree of 
doing anything rational about it at the time, was the question of how to 
keep the recommended lists in the curriculum guides up to date in view of 
the many new books appearing on the market. Standing resource committees 
made up of selected teachers should have been set up for each grade level 
to seriously and systematically evaluate all new materials. Each spring a 
supplementary resource list should have been published containing the new 
recommended books for each grade, and books already on the list that were 
found to be unsuitable or surpassed by better books should have been removed. 

I also noticed that teachers were quite distressed by the fact 
that from Grades 7 to 11 the Department recommended that "no more than 
five copies of any one title be purchased" This recommendation, which 
must of necessity play havoc with any ideas we might have about nurturing or 
sustaining Canadian publishing houses, is based upon the current theory 
that a class should use six or seven books at the same time while the teacher 
orchestrates the learning. 

There is nothing wrong with this approach if one has the 
temperament of an aircraft controller, but it certainii should not have 
been given official status oy being placed in the handbook. It is Ju.^t 
a fact of nature that many good teachers under the approach envisioned by 
the Depart.-iiont become harried, uncertain, disoriented and hi<:hly uncomfortable 
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whereas ii* their classes can use a single book at a time, they are 
confident, effective, and know what they are doing, where they are 
going, and how to get there. 

From my observations I became convinced that in spite of 
what the curriculum experts say, the great majority of teachers want to 
have a good textbook as the primary resource for their classes. They 
want class sets so that each child can work on his own, do his homework, 
and still be taught as a member of the group. 

They want the textbook so that they may have the necessaiy time 
in which to teach and to concentrate on the learning process rather than 
spend all their time scrounging around, lifting a section from this book 
and a chapter from that, wrestling with stencils, cursing Gutenberg, and 
trying to create a worthwhile course by digging through a grab-bag of 
different books, references, and magazines. 

They want the textbook as the backbone of their course, and they 
want the freedom to be able to go beyond the textbook whenever something 
better turns up or if they wish to pick some flowers of wisdom along the 
wayside. We removed the backbone from the social studies curriculum. No 
wonder that the rest of the body behaved in such a "twitchy" fashion. 

It may be that by now some of the teachers have been weaned from 
the textbook, but I have my doubts when I listen to them talk in the 
staff room, I sympathize with the unconverted majority. I doubt that a 
busy teacher will ever be able to effectively replace a good author and 
educational editor when it cono- to preparing the basic materials for a 
course. 

The /:reateGt weakness Uv.it I found in the method of building the 
cui-ricu^um was tne absence of any Gcrious and practical field testing of 



the product before it was sprung on the province. What we got was a group 
of teachers called pilots who really did not pilot the course but who built 
it from some rather vague plans handed down by the curriculum committee. 
What emerged, naturally, was a rough-hewn, jerry-built course which was 
now really ready for the pilot or field* t;^eting stage. Another two or 
three years could have been profitably spent to work out the wrixuaiBS and 
bugs, but at this point the Department priated up the guide and the new 
course became operational on a province-wide basis. It seems that we 
are always in a rush, and this is not the first time that the Department 
has published the curriculum guides before the pilot teachers have 
even had a chance to report back on the completed year. Time should be 
made available so that modific.ations and improvements can be incorporated 
into our new courses before they become official. In this way we would 
avoid the needless frustration and high waste that haunt our new courses 
during their first years of operation at the school level. In Edmonton, 
at least, we found ourselves doing a great aany things that shoiild have 
be<2n done by the Department through its curriculum committees and its 
pilot courses. 

In siizmuary of the total situation, I would say that the Department 
has given us some excellent philosophy, some admirable objectives, and 
some new insights as to what teaching should be; but at the same time it 
has given us a very incomplete curriculum as far as the practicalities and 
content are concerned. This method of approach to curriculum building 
places fcr too great a strain upon the teachers who have to deal with the 
day-to-day realities of the ciaccroom situation. We have come to the 



point where the teachers actually cringe when they hear of another 
curriciaum change in the social studies. They feel like the Hebrews 
in bondage in Egypt being forced to produce their quota of bricks 
a day and then being denied the necessary straw and clay. 
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PROSPECTS FOR CURRICULUM DECISION-MAKING IN THE NEW SOCIAL STUDIES 

Frank Crovther 

Introduction 

Vty task is to discuss the prospects of the 1971 Alberta social 
studies curriculum. In one sense, I suppose, my assignment is to predict 
the extent to which the presuppositions and assumptions, as outlined by 
Dr« Sherk, stand up against the problems of implementation, as outlined 
by Mr. Stolee. I shall atack my task in the following way. First, I 
shall describe the present Alberta social studies scene as I see it. Then 
I tohttll deal briefly with the variables of accreditation. On the basis of 
these preliminary descriptions, I shall then present to you my considered 
opinions of what I think are the future prospects for the curriculum. 

In dealing with the present status of the social studies in 
the schools of the province, I am indebted to two principle sources of 
data: first, the expressed opinions of Messrs. Olstad, Schreiber, Toews 
and Kowalchuk who are, like me, social studies consultants working out of 
the reg.ronal offices of education; second, a number of recent research 
projects conducted either at the University of Alberta or under the auspices 
of the Department of Education. 

Present Status of the Social Studies 

There exists a very wide diversity in what has been accomplished 
with the 1971 curriculum from one divisional level 01' the school to 
another and also within divisions. 
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It is significant for our purposes, I think, that research 
efforts have established quite firmly that this diversity is not 
significantly related to acceptance or rejection of the way in which 
the new curriculum emphasizes valuing. Rather, it has been quite 
clearly established that almost all teachers at all grade levels are in 
basic agreement with the values rationale of the curriculum and with 
the idea that to give students structured experiences in decision-making 
is a necessary and viable educational objective. In endeavouring to 
find Just why some teachers have really risen to the occasion and accepted 
the challenge of the new curriculum and why others have not been able 
to do so, we therefore have to look beyond its valuing orientation. 
The regional office social studies consultants are of the 
opinion that the fullest implementation of the new social studies 
curriculum has taken place in our Junior high schools. This observation 
is substantiated by a recent province-wide survey of school superin- 
tendents, who indicated that they generally are pleased with the 
quality of social studies that is being taught undez5 the new curriculum 
in comparison to what was being accomplished prior to 1971, and that 
the objectives of the new program are generally being successfully met. 

At the upper elementary level the situation is not quite so 
bright, and at the lower elementary level teachers appear to have made 
even less progress in meeting the challenges thrust upon them by the 
ciirriculum. In fact, perhaps to 20 percent of elementary teachers 
at the primary levelr, seem to V'j not really teaching social studios 
at alii .*ind in at leaat 50 {.erc.,-;;t of elementary classrooms, the new 
social studies is Lein^: taught in only a superficial way. The interesting 
thing about this is that the impact of the rationale of the new social 
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studies is obvious in the teaching methodologies of these teachers and in 
their attitudes towards many related aspects of instruction; but the bare 
reality of comprehensive curriculum development supposedly essential to 
the teaching of the curriculum is not reality in at least half of our 
elementary classrooms. This is not to say that elementary teachers do not 
want to do the Job of curriculum development. I believe that they do. 
They have had three or four years of what appears to be considerable 
frustration 9 as Leif has outlined; but in spite of this apparent frustration, 
teachers remain positive in their attitudes towards the curriculum and 
optimistic in their hopes for its future in their hands. If they are offered 
the right types of leadership to develop units of study or work on other 
cui'riculum projects, they are usually more than happy to get involved and 
see what can be accomplished. And they certainly appreciate the freedom 
that the curriculum permits them in selection of content. In a nutshell, 
the antithesis appears to be that teachers are grateful for the inspirational 
and creative efforts of those who devised the curriculum's rationale; but 
especially at the elementary levels, it seems that more than inspiration 
is needed to convert theory into sound instructional practice. 

I think it mi/^ht be useful for the purposes of this conference 
if I digress for a minute and outline the more obvious reasons why the 
curriculum seems to liave entrenched itself more firmly in Junior high 
schooi5: tnan elementary cchoois. First, of course, secondary social 
studies teachers are, by and lan:e, nore specialized in thoir training 
aixd teacliing assi^:nments Uinn are eu.ementary teachers. It follows 
tha* Lhoy will have a mortj vented interest in endeavouring to do a 
compleuely {irofetssional job if teachinr> r.ociai studies than will elementary 
teachers. Second, as I think ^eii' inferred, the particular inquiry 
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approach that many teachers think of as synonymous with this curriculum 
has created overwhelming organizational problems for many teachers, but 
more so at the elementary than the secondary level. Most teachers find 
it extremely difficult and frustrating to organize elementary students 
to work Individually or in groups to acquire information and learn 
concepts and generalizations using, as materials, only single copies 
or perhaps two or three copies of a number of different print and non- 
print items. Teachers realize that the whole idea of resolving value 
issues without having established an appropriate knowledge basis^sn't 
a viable educational objective. It seems to me that the fact that\mo8t 
elementary teachers have not been able to contend with the types of^ 
organizational problems that they think the curriculum has imposed upon 
them has meant that in many cases they haven't really been given the 
opportunity to contend seriously with the values.orientation and 
decision-making basis of the curriculum. This, of course, is a 
problem that can be overcome; and herein lies one reason why I 
personally am very optimistic about the curriculum. It is beginning 
to become clear, I think, that there are as many alternative teaching 
styles suited to the teaoxiing of the valuing process as there are good 
teachers. Certainly, the multi-resource and small -group-research 
approach is one viable methodology. But it is not inherently suited 
to tr.e nu.)ority of teachers, ospecially at the elementary level, nor is 
it suitable for certain topics of study. For the sake of teachers, 
furtr.er c- Lari f'icalion on tliis issue nV ihv miture of inquiry is 
dofinit-iy ro.,u)rua, .-ma wlicn it comeii, it cnuuiu ar.r,ist to resolve 
muci. of tiie frui;tratiou that many teacherf; arc .a ill endurln^^ in their 
efforts lo teach ti;o new social studies. 
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Thus, as Leif has outlined, appropriate resources have until 
recently been difficult to locate at all grade levels, but more so at 
elementary than Junior high grade levels. Moreover, at the middle and 
upper elementary grade levels, even where good print materials have been 
available, they have often been difficult to use to accomplish, say, 
value objectives, because of the organizational problems I mentioned a 
minute ago. Now, fortimately, the publishing industry is responding well 
to our needs; and if availability of materials is the problem, then the 
problem is quickly diminishing in significance. 

Certainly, teachers at all grade levels have been contending 

since 1971 that if they Just had the materials and the model teaching 

units to fit the new curriculum, then their problems would be over. They 

may be right, too; but before accepting this conclusion, please consider 

the following statement from the most recent edition of Social Education^ 

the prominent American social studies publication: 

Even more tragic, it now appears that in spite of the 
development of an impressive collection of multi-media, 
inquiry-oriented instructional materials, few teachers 
know about the materials, even fewer use them, and social 
studies classrooms remain relatively unchanged and untouched 

by what we have called ^^Nev Social Studiec^^ A recent 

educational testing service survey concluded that the 
"new curriculum projects,., appear to have made little or no 
impact on student preparation (in the social studies )••. ." 
and that the curriculum did not "dilTer in ?iny striking; way 
from that which has been traditional in the United Staten 
for twenty five years". 

This statement is very interesting; in the context of what I 
have been saying, because Mberta teachers have not hr>un permitted aa 
their American counterparts apparently have, to tcuch the new social studie 
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using elaborate ourrioulujn projects as a vehicle. But it is »y 
contention that there have been basic changes in the nature of social 
studies instruction in at least half of our classrooms as a result of 
the introduction of the 1971 curriculum. It is indeed very possible 
that Where our teachers have been successful as tine goes on, it is at 
least in part because they have been forced by the nature of the curriculum 
and departmental handbooks to develop their own programs. In so doing, 
they have been forced to examine the dynamics of their own behaviour and 
the nature of their interactions with students, and to coae to grips 
with abstract but vital concepts like value clarification, value 
concepts, and affective domain. These concepts, what they imply, and 
the interpersonal dynamics that I spoke of do not appear to be the kinds 
of things that can be extracted from a cookbook and transplanted intp 
teaching practice. 

High Sc hool Accreditation 

I would like to present a synopsis of what is happening in our 

high schools. First, there is no question that the 1971 curricula has 
had less impact at the senior high than the Junior high level. To a 
lar«e extent this is probably because high school teachers have not 
really had to concern themselves until recently with the worrying Idea 
that if they weren't teachln,; the new social studies, then they weren't 
^olur. U.ir .lots. This, or course, was very lar«e^ because departmental 
cx.^s not .tte„, t to deal with .he basic distinguishing features of 
the curriculum, 

:iow, o.- cur.e, we hav.. creditation. Accreditation see^s, at 
fir.:t .-.!.:«.. to Offer hi.* school f ...crs the opportunity to really "do their 
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own thing** with the new social studies, by taking advantage of its ratioale 
and flexibility, their own university specialization, and all the additional 
research findings and ideas that have come our way since 19T1* But already 
there are indications that the issue of accountability may prohibit a 
movement of this type in schools) it seems and rightly so, of course, 
that high school teachers are going to be forced to evaluate student 
progress and attainment in terms of clearly recognized criteria; but the 
clearest criteria to many parents, school trustees, school administators 
eind even some teachers and high school students are those which emanate 
from knowledge of disciplinary content as the principle social studies 
objective* The extent to which high school teachers and school systems 
will be able to build into their instructional model the types of 
safeguards that will permit them to teach the new social studies and at 
the same time meet the expectations of their various publics is at the 
present time a very interesting question. 

Future Prospects 

It may appear from ray descriptions that I believe the future of 
the 1971 Alberta social studies to be not very bright • In ^ome ways 
this is so, because we c^n now see in hindsight that parts of it just 
aren't viallo. rut I certainly wouldn't apply this generaii:uation to 
the total curriculum. I see no indication whatsoever that this curriculum 
will have ti^e i^-rno fato ac tiie Enterpri; of the thirties. The deficiencies 
in the aaria:'::c»r:j can be quite easily resolved; and the problems of 
niethodo la.- wveriap^ evaluation and otrier points mentioned by Leif are 
i:ot, ir. o- lui likely to iiave any kind ol* ion(*-terrr. lietr Linentai impact 
becn'^rt: tboy -iv^r re::olvubLe» too. In fact, assurr.in;', th-*.t ttu?::o arc the 



main obstacles to be overcome > I am quite optimistic about the 
future of the basic premises of the curriculum. 

Still f a great deal of work has to be done if the curriculum 
is to yield its full potential. In some ways the initial implementation 
process t under the leadership of Doug Ledgervood» Gene Torgunrud» and 
others t ma^' have been very veil handled. Unfortunately » the 
dissemination process seems to have largely stopped there » at the completion 
of Stage One. And so nov» three years later » when you pick up the kTA 
Magazine or the Vnev** social studies t you find that people are still 
pointing out philosophical contradictions in the handbooks or arguing 
about how the curriculum should have been developed and implemented. 
You seldom see references to the many excellent aspects of classroom 
instruction that are appropriate to the teaching of the curriculum in 
its present and more advanced stages of the dissemination process. The 
leadership and the change agent mechanisms to facilitate the continued 
implementation of the curriculum have Just not been ueveloped in 
keeping with the chan^^ng needs of teachers; and negative critics, many 
of whom don't knovr vhat they are talking about, have been permitted to 
have ail undue influence a. teachers* perceptions of what is possible 
and what is desirable. As an instance of this» my colleagues and I 
rind that, in vicltinr schools to evaluate programs and do developmental 
work witn teachers ^ to^:ichers in many cases are doing an excellent Job 
vita the eurricui'^r: and enjoying-: what they are doing. They still 
however ^ feel vury inj<j::ure about it bocause of their awareness that 
critici;:ni u\x'^» i;vuri I'jvoied at tnc curriculum. They Just don*t believe 
that they can r.e tloin.-: the right thin/!. We munt bear in mind, also, that 
the itinder,^urt<;fi» a:: 't:. innovation, Iz i;aid to have talien more than fifty 
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years to complete the innovation diffusion continuum in the United States 
while the new math is said to have taken only six years. In looking at the 
social studies in this context and considering current perceptions of the 
relative worth of the other two innovations, one can only say that we 
cannot afford to reject the basic premises of the curriuclum itself 
simply because after three years of attempting to cope with it, teachers 
are still encoiintering problems. Neither can we afford to reject the 
basic premise that classroom teachers should be curriculum developers if 
it is indeed true, as I have inferred, that the only way for a teacher to 
come to grips with a curriculum of the type in question is through some 
kind of personal involvement in curriculum development. 

I don't feel that I have answered very many questions in this 

« 

presentation, but I have felt somewhat inhibited. because I have had a 

strange feeling that Janus is up there peering over my shoulder, watching 

to see Just how I am making out. All that I can say to Janus is that 

prediction may have been fairly easy in the simple old days of ancient 

Rome; but in the very complex society that we live in today, itts not so 

simple; and Janus, had you been around in 197U, I think that you would 

have probably have had to do considerably more homework to maintain such a 

high credibility rating. Still I hope that the ideas that we have 

presented to you in the total framework of this case study — first, in 

discussion of the assumptions underlying the curriculum and the strate^^ies 

employed in irapleraentinf^ it; second, in the types of problems that were 

encountered in the initial implementation stages of the innovation; and third, 

in thic description of what I think appears to be the future of the 

curriculum - will serve as food for productive thought as we seek durim: the next 
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few days to find new methodologies for dealing with the issue of who 
should make what curriculum decisions and how they should make 
them. 
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PIN-POINTING ISSUES IN CURRICULUM DECISION-MAKING 

Tetsuo Aoki 

Historians of educational change in Alberta have identified 
certain past events which have given shape and cu:cent to the direction 
of curriculum change and development. In the field of social studies the 
publication of Donalda Dickie's bookt The Enterprise; t)r. Tim Byrne's 
impact on the social studies program changes in the forties; Dr. Lawrence 
Downey's submission to the Curriculum Branch in the mid-sixties of a 
proposal for change in the Social Studies program directed toward social 
problems, Mr. Mort Watt's inspired Social Studies Curriculum Conference 
of 1967 - these are some of the salient events which have triggered 
significant shifts in the social studies field, each accompanied by 
much debate, each generating much light and more than a little heat. 

I feel that this Invitational Conference is no ordinary get-- 
together as many conferences shape up to be, but an event which future 
historians of curriculum development in Alberta will identify with a 
special punctuation mark. I feel that the conferees here assembled are 
committed and dedicated to co-active work in the creative generation 
of a statement which will be^'^in to chart new directions in the curriculum 
development process, ilence, the conference, in one sense, is a hope; 
but it is more than a hope. It is, in another sense, a trust, a trust 
ti<v:ed in us that our effortj vili lead to the improvement of educutioi; 
for ail students in Alberta souools. To us has been devolved the task 
cf recommending, the curricuJum ^•ie*:ision-maKinr, process that will become 
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dominant in the coming years throughout our province. Hence, we 
need collectively to be wise and visionary. 

What is the specific orientation of this conference? The 
focal point of this conference has been defined for us - it is the 
curriculum decision-making process. Let me hasten to point out that 
in the field of curriculum, people do talk about ourrioulm theories 
and about aur-Houlm dsoiaion-mking theoHee, Though related, these 
are conceptually discrete. To fail to note the distinction is to 
confuse the two. In my mind curriculum theories deal mainly with the 
substantive issues of the ends and means of the educational process; 
curriculum decision-making theories deal mainly with the procedural 
issues underlying the question, "Who should make what curricular decisions 
and how should they make them?", the guiding question that appears on 
the conference program. 

I wish now to proceed with the job assigned to me. My task 
is to use the case study of New Social Studies in Alberta as a point 
of departure, scan the field laid out by Harry Sherk, Leif Stolee and 
Frank Crowther, think about generic curriculum decision-making processes, 
ai;d a^tempt to reveal basic issues. Earlier this morning, Messrs. 
Sherk, Stolee and Crowther who have been and are very much involved in 
tr.e :;ew Social Studies program, shared with us their views on presuppositic 
irotlens and prospects of the curriculum decision-making process related 
tc z;\e r:ew Social Studies program. My role iu >iot that of reactor or 
c:' j-x-j.iarizer, althouf^h that would indeed be un interesting role to play; 
•V aaiiif];nod rolt; iu to r.enerate ways of lookinr at assuraptiona we make in 
curricalun decisiou-nakinfi in general and thereby attempt to reveal what 



I think are key issues. I wish to point out five such issues. 

1.0) A basio problem in curriculum deoicion-making arises from the 
diffiaulty of dividing the multiple tasks involved in 
program development. 

One of the interesting statements made this morning is the 
statement that "a mejor part of the task of curricular decision-making 
can be delegated to teachers". The way in which this statement is 
interpreted depends on the conceptual framework that is embedded in its 
context. Immediately two questions come to mind: 

a) About what is the task of curriculum decisions-making? 

(In you*^ group sessions this morning 1 am sure that severad 
usages of "curriculum" emerged). We need to know what 
curriculum is in order to identify curriculum decision- 
making tasks. 

b) After we come to know what curriculum is, then the 
following question needs to be examined: What is meant by 
dividing curriculum decision-making tasks into major 

and minor tasks? 

At this point, because of the confusion that the use of the 
term "curriculum" almost inevitably brings, I arbitrarily switch my 
terms. Instead of curriculum and curriculum development, I will speak of 
program and program development. May I first stipuJ.rtte what a 
program is and then use that definition to identify prof;ram development 
tasks . 
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As I see it, an Instructional prograa is an interrelated 
system of three components. (See Figure 1.0) 



FIGURE 1.0 

BASIC COMPONjENTS OF AN IMSTRUCTIONAL PROGRAM 




The components are: 

1.11 Goals (intended outcomes) which can be seen as ends, 

1.12 Displays with which students transact which can be seen as means, 

1.13 Teaching /Learning (T/L) - Strategies which also can be seen as means. 
From the above we can derive the following instructional 

program development tasks: 

1.21 Goal setting - task of setting ends 

1.22 Development of displays 

r - tasks of developing means 

1.23 Development of T/L Otrategies 
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I'he foregoing is admittedly a simplified view of program and 
program development, but it allows me to make the following point about 
ends and means. 

The relationship between ends and means csxi be seen in at least 
two different ways. (See Figure 2.0) 

FIGURE 2.0 
ENDS - MEANS RELATIONSHIP: TWO MODELS 

Effioienay Model 

ends 

or means ) ends 

means 

Mutualistia Model 

means { ) ends 

1.31 One way in which the ends - means relationship can be viewed 

is neat and tidy. I have labelled it the "efficiency model" or "the 
assembly-line model". In this model, ends and means are thought to be 
'^idirectionally related. In terms of program development, we might be 
oriented toward thinking that we determine the goals first and then 
deternine the means. The goals are then thought to be "up here" and 
rr.e'i:;: ure desi^^ned to enable one to get "up here"; or, the coals are 
tnou^:nt to be "out there" and means are designed to enable one to get 
"out there". 
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Underlying such a model are the following beliefs: 

a) that setting of goals must precede the designing of means, 

b) that goals can be clearly perceived if one looks hard enough, 

c) that goals once set are stable, 

d) that goals guide the developing of means, but that the means do 
not guide the shaping of goals. 

A person guided consciously or unconsciously by such a model 
assumes certain values and acts them out in definite ways. He deems that: 

a) goals are more important than means i hence, he believes that 
the "important people" should formulate the goals; 

b) and as a. corollary: the designing of means should be 
delegated to "lesser" people, i.e. the technicians, the 
"know-how" people. 

1.32 Another notion of the relationship between goals and means is 

not as neat as it is in the efficiency model, but is rather messy in 
appearance. Borrowing J. J. Schwab's notation* I shall label it 
mutualistic. (See Figure 2.0) 

In this model, goals and means are interactively related. 
Underlying this model are the following beliefs: 

a) that goal formulation and means designing go together in a 
complementary fashion, although focus may occasionally 
shift from one to the other. 



* In his article "The Practical-The Lan^juage of Curriculum" 

r^chwab states "It (deliberation) treats both ends and means and must treat 
them as mutually determining one another". In David £. Purpe.l ai:'' 
Boulanger (eds.). Curriculum and the Cultural devolution. BerKley: 
.IcCutchan Publicning Corporation, I9'i?. 
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b) that goals are never entirely clear; there is always 
uncertainty as to exactly what the goals are auid that goals 
become clearer and come more sharply into focus as the 
designing of means proceeds 9 

c) that means and goals need to be viewed holistically and 
formulated together » 

d) that the shortest and quickest way to the goal is not 
necessarily the best) 

e) that the means may be Just as important or» in some 
iastancest more important than the goal. 

If means and ends are indeed mutually related » means cuid ends 
are mutually important. They are in*^ dependent, i.e., one does not 
make complete sense without the other. In the mutualistic model, a 
crucial program developmental task problem emerges: How do you break 
up into sub-tasks mutually related things without destroying the life 
that exists in the interrelationship of the parts? In a mutualistic 
program levelopment situation, who should set goals? who should develop 
displays? who should develop T/L strategies? Do we have a group of 
people setting goals and another group designing means? Or should we 
have the same group somehow involved with both ends-means development? 

I have indicated two ways in which ends and means are related. 

There may well be others. But given the two, we should bear in mind the 

danger of falling into the trap of the "either-or" syndrome. There may 

well be value in both paradigms in program development tasks. Time prevents 

from elaborating on this point. But what I contend here is that the problem 

of dividing program development tasks becomes a different sort of problem 

depending on which paradigm one uses. Wc need to cogitate on this problem 
before we move too swiftly to its solution. 
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It may be that if ve aneuLyze '^program development^' carefully, 
ve may be able to ferret out certain kinda of program development tasks 
which may be best handled with an efficiency model t whereas in other 
kinds of tasks the mutualistic model may be moz^e appropriate. Hence, 
the issue of dividing program development tasks. 

2.0) A baaio problem in oia^Houlm deoieion^making iaeuea from the 
negleot of evaluation particularly in the formative stages 
of program developn»nt. 

The importance of formative evaluation was mentioned by 
Harry Sherk and stressed by Leif Stolee this morning. I wish to 
elaborate on this point. 

In program development, there are two parallel ongoing tasks: 
2.10 program development, 

2.20 evaluation of both the emerging products and the ongoing 
processes of program development. 
The selection of program components goals, displays and 
T/L strategies involves evaluation in the sense that evaluation is 
involved in any selective process* That is, in selection, some 
component is deemed good. Similarly, the processes of goal setting, 
display development, development of T/L strategies, all involve 
evaluation - again, in the sense that these processes are selected 
from alternatives • Evaluation, therefore, is very much an ongoing 
activity in program development^ the construction of a product becomes 
the primary and foremost concotu^ and the evaluation of the 
emerging product and the devoloprent processes involved are given 
secondary concern to such a point that it tends to receive short 
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shrift. Leif Stolee implied It this morning when he stated: "We* re too much 
in a rush to get the product out". 

As I see it, the issue is not whether or not evaluation is 
going on as program development proceeds, for the answer is that some 
kind of evaluation is always going on. The issue is rather the goodness 
of the quality of the evaluation plan and the evaluation process. So 
often in program development, evaluation is attended to "too little and 
too late". 

3.0) A basio problem in aurrioulum deoieion-mzking issues from 
look of resonance at the csommunioation level among people 
on various tasks of program development, 

1 owe much of the thinking I express here to Dr. F. Lee 
Brissey, social organization theorist at the University of British 
Columbia. In order to deal with this issue, I wish to treat program 
development as an instance of problem-solving, and, since prograca 
development is typically done by c. group of people, I wish to talk of 
joint program development and Joint problem-solving. (See Figure 3.0) 
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FIGURE 3.0 
PROGRAM DEVELOPMENT AS PROBLEM-SOLVING 
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Figure 3.0 Tuo Process Dmertaions in Joint Program Development, Adapted 
from F Lee Brissey and John M. Nagle, The Coneultant's Manual 
J-or a Systematic' Approach to Joint Problem-Solving, Center for 
the Advanced Study of Educational Administration, U. of 
Oregon, 1972. (unpublished manuscript) 
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In Line 1 are shown the tasks of program development. They are 
the tasks of goal settin/s, displays development, development of T/L 
strategies. To these I add indicating measures of outcomes (evaluation). 
Bear in mind that although they are laid out visually from left to 
right, these aomponenta oould be looked at either unidireationatty or 
mutualistiQally , In Line 2 are the same items in the language of problem 
solving. The task of goal setting (as seen in Line l) is seen as defining 
a program development problem. Such a problem reflects the divergence 
between what is desired and what is the actual (this is what is meant 
by Desired - Actual = Problem). This problem for the group can be 
tailed the convening problem, for it is the reason why people are 
brought together. The tasks of prescribing displays (Displays Development) 
and prescribing actions (Development of T/L strategies) are means - tasks 
which can be thought of as prescriptions; i.e., procedxires designed 
to solve the problem, or what amounts to the same thing, procedures 
designed to close the gap between the desired and the actual. Indicating 
measures of outcomes is, for purposes of evaluation, a task which can be 
seen as projecting outcome measures that will count as measures of 
problem solution. 

Lines 1 and 2, therefore, can be thought of as tasks directly 
involving the convening problem. People are presumably brought 
together because they share concern for some program development 
problem. Therefore, there should be some degree of resonance among the 
people in their concern for the convening problem. But how much resonance 
there is among them is indeed problematic. 
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Once people have assembled as a group concerned about a 
convening problem, there are group communication problems that 
emerge. People come with different experiences, different orientations, 
different ideas about what counts as knowledge, different ideas 
about what students should know, different ideas about the ontological 
reality of the relationship between man and his world, different values 
as to what is most important in education, and so on. These differences 
provide both tht potential for creative oonatruoHve Joint effort or for 
destruoHve Joint effort in goal setting, in display development, in the 
development of T/L strategies, and in indicating measures of outcomes. 

I wish to refer you to a scheme developed by Mr. Lee 
Brissey of how a group might systematically process communication problems 
that may emerge. He speaks of five basic levels of communicative intent, 
each with its own aim and each logically prior to the one that follows. 
Viewed in this way, communication can be evaluated for effectiveness at any 
of the five levels: fidelity, understanding, acceptance, relevance, and 
commitment . 

In his preliiuj ary exposition of these concepts, Brissey gives 
a brief ancedote illustrating these five levels of intent - their 
meanings and interrelationbhips . Even a quick examination of this 
anecdote will give us a better nroup of these five levels of intent. 
U£;inr, n.esGa^;es i-ertaininc to his habit of smoking, he illustrates what 
he mf-^riiiii by these co.Tjnut.icat ion levein. 
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For years now, a number of public service organizations have 
been giving me messages about the hazards of smoking and its appeurent 
rela.tionship to cancer. I have heard the messages so often, and 
they are usually so well presented that I have no trouble reproducing 
many of them verbatim. To this degree, therefore, the messages have 
achieved a high degree of communicative effectiveness at the level 
of fidelity^ I can replicate them accurately and without hesitation. 

Fidelity, of course, is a prerequisite for understanding^ for 
if a L»eF^age hasn't "gotten through", I certainly can't say I 
know what it means. As for these messages about booking, though, 
not only can I replicate them, but I also understand them fully. I 
know what it means to smoke; I have at' least a layman's understanding 
of what cancer is; and I know enough about the structiare of English 
sentences — the syntax of the language — to understand what it 
means when someone says to me: "Smoking leads to c€uicer". 

Just as fidelity is a prerequisite to understanding, so too, 
understanding is a prerequisite to acceptance. Meaning is prior 
to truth. And in this case, not only do I understand the message, 
"Smoking leads to cancer", but there has been enough evidence 
presented in a variety of studies conducted during the last decade 
that, when all is said and done, I tend to accept the statement as 
true. Smoking probably does lead to cancer. 

Naturally, because I've bjen a smoker for years, all these 
messages have relevance for me. Moreover, I do care about my 
health, and so I regard any information that I can use to 
prolong "good health" as relevant. 

But it's at the highest level of communicative effectiveness 
— ' that of aoimitment that all these many, many messages about 
smoking fail miserably. For, while I can repeat the messages 
and while they're not only, understandable and acceptable to me 
but also highly relevant, I'm clearly not sufficiently committed 
to them to behave accordingly. The communication fails to produce 
its desired action, for I will probably continue to smoke for 
many years to cornel* 

The point at issue is not the validity or invalidity of the five 

levels of intent in communcation hex^e presented. It is that in joint 

progran development^ there are two crucial ongoing processes; the program 



F. Lee Brissey and John M. Nagle, Ibid.^ 11 - 21. 



development process and group conmunication process, each 
yielding problems of different types and each problem requiring a 
resolution. 

k,Q) A basio probl&m in implementation of programs may be found in 
the producer - aonsmer paradigm underlying imptementationj 
diffusion. 

The foregoing discussion in 3.0 foreshadows the issue of 
implementation. Here* I point to two paradigms. (See Figure U.O) 

FIGURE k,0 

PRODUCER - CONSUMER PARADIGMS UNDERLYING IMPLEM^TATION 
Implementation: producers give to consumers (one-way communication). 

producer /giver ^ , . ^ consumer /receiver 

( active ) IMPLEMLKTIMG ( passive ) 

Implementation: producers are consumers; consumers are producers, 

construction 

producer /consumer / . SHARIilG , ■ ■ - consumer /producer 

! 

co-active 
constructive 
activity 

^.1 The irst paradigm views implementation in terms of 

unidirectional flow. It is analogous to the producer-consumer paradigm 
wt have in business and industry. In this paradigm, specialists produce 
for those vho conuune. It is the paradigm of the relationship between 
the haves and the have-nots. In program development, under this paradigm, 
curriculum experts produce programs for the consumers, the teachers and 
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the students. 

Implementing a program^ under this paradlgmt presents a 
basic problem of how to communicate effectively with people who have not 
been Involved In setting goals t designing displays and T/L strategies 
and evaluation plans » and who have not had a chance to undergo the 
communication Intent levels we talked of earlier. The search Is for 
resonance. 

h.2 In contrast » let us look at paradigm if 2. In this 

paradigm, the producer - consumer distinction Is blurred. Through 
mutualistlc sharing the people involved become engaged in constructive 
activity generating their own meaning, their own construct of social 
reality, and their own life-styles. Transfomed into the language of 
Joint program development, the participants are seen here as being 
engaged in the task of program construction; i.e., inventing and creating 
goais, selecting and creating displays, developing T/L strategies, €uid 
designing evaluation procedures. 

I see the Curriculum Branch's move towards regional 
consultant teams spread across the province as providing the initial 
mechajiism necessary to operationalize the second paradigm. Likewise, I 
see the growth of Professional Development Teams of the A. T, A, as 
attempting to operate within Paradigm #2. 

5.0) Fundamental Issues in Curriculum Decisions-Making Arise from 
Dissonance in Basic Paradigms. 

The name of Willis W. Harmon is familiar to all of you. 
He is the futurist at Stanford whose ideas have been incorporated into 
the well-known document: A Choice of Futures: A Future of Choices. 
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Harmon was the one who wrote of the need to shift way from the 
social paradigm of the Industrial Revolution and to entertain instead 
a person-centered paradigm. In a paper he delivered this month at the 
ASCD Conference in Los Angeles » he stated that the dominant social 
peuradigm of the Industrial Revolution is characterized by: 

"l) development and application of the aoientifio method^ 

2) induatrialization emphasizing achievement of efficiency 
and productivity through organizations and divisions of 
labor » machine replacement of hirnian labor* 

3) acquisitive naturaliam as a dominant cultural veulue* 

k) belief in unlimited material progreaa: drive toward 
technological and economic growth * 

5) manipulative rationality as a dominant theme: man 
seeking control over nature » 

6) individual reaponaibility for one's own destiny; 
individual "determination" of the good; society as an 
aggregate of individuals pursuing their own interest."* 

According to Harmon^ this social paradigm characterizing 

the Industrial State is no longer viable in this post-industrial age 

when we are undergoing a conceptual revolution as throughgoing in its 

effect as the Copernican Revolution^ and an insticutional revolution 

as profound as the Industrial Revolution. Harmon says we are at a 

transformational phase of change wherein a patchwork of past paradigms 

is no longer sufficient. We need an emergent paradigm which will 

probably include the old paradigm as a specia'' case. 



* Willis V. Harmon, "Pertinent and Impertinent Remarks 

about Normative Futures Researc")". Paper presented at The Annual 
Conference of the Association o/ '^iUpervision and Curriculum Development, 
Los Aiif^eles, March, 197^+ , pi . x/', l8. 
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What should the new paradigm look like? Harmon feels that 

there needs to be a paradigm that stresses the normative. He states: 

*'When faith with old gods is vecUiening, when the old structures 
are threatening to crumble and the new cannot yet be discerned, 
dependable information of alternative paths to the future is 
especially needed. If the maps cannot show final destination, 
they need at least to identify a few paths that promise to be 
tolerable along the way and appear to head in a desirable direction 

It is in this context that I present Figure 5-0 which I 
believe summarizes the conceptions about assumptions I have been, talking 
about. I resort to the work of M. Maruyama, another futurist, who 
points to three paradigms: Paradigm A - Unidirectional, Paradigm B - 
Random Process, and Paradigm C - Mutualistic* 

Casting our eyes over pivotal terms descriptive of the 
paradigms allows us to begin to grasp the variations in the assumptions 
underlying the paradigms. For detailed examination, one needs to {,o to 
Maruyama, but even a brief excursion allows us to begin to sense the 
fundamental orientations that shape our thought and action. What we need 
to know are the thrusts and constraints of these paradigms, for 
basically, "that is where curriculum issues are at". When we raise the 
question, "Who should make what curriculum decisions and how should 
uhey make them", it matters much which paradigm or combination of 



* Ibid. 

* M. Maruyama, "Paradigmatology and Application to Cross- 
Disciplinary, Cross-Professional and Cross-Cultural Communication". 
Unpublished paper received from the author, 1973. Figure 5.0 in ludes 
excerpts from pages eight and nine of the Maruyama paper. 
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FIGURE 5.0 

UNIDIRECTIONAL, RANDOM PROCESS AND MUTUALISTIC PARADIGMS 
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paradigms ve use to respond to the question. Hence » if ve need to look 
at oui'selveS) ve would do well to use those paradigms as lenses. 

How shoiild we go about dividing program development tasks? 
How should we decide who should do what task? How should we make decisions 
about program development? 

Who should do what about evciluation of the emergent programs 
and program development processes? How should we go about making 
decisions about evaluation? 

Who should do what to bring about resonance at different 
levels in the communication process as people undertake program development? 
How should we go about making decisions about communicating effectively 
about program development? 

Who should do what about implementation of program? How 
should we make decisions about implementation? 

What kinds of actions result from these questions are very 
dependent upon the underlying paradigms that are used. Hence, the 
crucial ity of paradigms > such as the ones we have examined. 

This conference is engaged in joint problem-solving. We 
are co-act ively attempting to build a reality we have labelled the curriculum 
decision-^making process. It is my hope that the paradigms I brought before 
you will serve as displays with which you can transact. As you come to 
grips with fundamental Issues, I hope tnat these paradigms will assist you 
in the serious tack of charting new directions in the curriculum decision- 
nakinr?; process in Alberta. 



CHAPTER II 



A CASE STUDY IN SHARED CURRICULUM DECISION-MAKING 
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PROGRAM DEVELOPMENT IN EARLY CHILDHOOD SERVICES 

Ron Jarman 

Introduction 

There are a number of points that I would like to convey as 
preliminaries to my presentation. First, and of utmost importance from 
the point of view of this particular conference, it should be noted that 
the Early Childhood Services Branch is currently utilizing two basic 
models for the operation of Early Childhood Services Programs. These 
models eire, on the one hand, a community group registered under the 
Societies Act as the operator of an E. C. S. program, and on the other 
hand, a School Board as the operator of the program. Now an 
important point with respect to what I have to say here today is that 
for the most part, my address deals with the context of a School Board 
Program. There will be some relevance in my remarks to coramxaiity operated 
programs, but the primary focus is on E. C. S. programs developed under 
the auspices of school systems. Thus, we will be looking at one of 
two sides of the Early Childhood Services Operation. 

This presentation will have three parts to it. First, on a 
completely descriptive level, I intend to trace the process that often 
occurs in the coiarse of development of an E. C. S. program to be operated 
by a School Board. Gf necessity, I will over-simplify this process at 
times, and delete many exceptions to my generalizations. The process to 
be described iu evolutionary from the stage of elementary awarenecs of 
E. C. S. throu/;h to the actual ' mplementation of a program. 

As a second part o'' '.no ()resentation, I intend to deal 
briefly with the provincial Htru.rt.ure of K. C. C. In come contrast 
lo the I'irst sioction, in which processes at a local level will be 
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articulated with some allusion to local structure > In the second 
section I will be examining the provincial level of £* S. in terms 
of structure only. Following this, I will allude to some implications 
of these two areas, local and provincial, and the interplay Vetween them 
which presently exists and which may develop in the near future* 

As a final aspect of the presentation, I would like to solicit 
questions from the floor on points of clarification, and at this point, 
the balance of the Branch staff who are here with me today will use 

whatever examples €uxd information that they have available to clarify and develop 
my reisarks. 

Stage I; Planning and Development 

The area of sh€u:ed responsibility in. program development within 
Early Childhood Services can be viewed in essentially two stages. The first 
stage, which is sometimes a fairly lengthy period, is comprised of the 
planning and development of the program. This stage begins with a 
general awareness in the community and/or school regarding the E. C. S. 
program. This general awareness may have originated in any of a mult»itude 
of sources, \7hatever the source, we ))egin our examination at an entry point 
at which there is some coramuxiity awareness of E. C. S. 

As depicted in Figure I, this awareness often consists of 
homogeneous conceptions of E. C. S. programs on the part of the school 
and the parents of the prospective preschool children. That is, parents 
often have an expectation that this program should be operated by the school. 
They view the school as the appropriate operator of the program in terms of the 
expertise that the school can supply to the program, as well as simply the 
traditional role that schools have played in kindergartens. The school, for 
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its part, reinforces these expectations on the part of the parents, 
out of agreement with their beliefs. Indeed, at the simplest level, 
the phenomenon that is being described here is well documented in the 
literature in a number of areas, and that is essentailly a hiatus, between 
parents and schooling. While the two groups concerned may have mutaully 
agreeable expectations, there is a very definite split here in terms of 
role; the school is operating under a belief in obligation to the 
community, and the parents accept the implications of the belief. 
The outgrowth of this mutual expectation on either side is a r,eneral 
agreement on the means of implementing an E?.C. S, program. ]t is 
important to note however, that at this point, there may be a 
relatively minimal consideration given to the ends of the prog^^'am 
the goals of the program often have not yet been examined by either 
group . 

Now, at this point, in viewing the current state of thu program 
in terms of developmental history, there may have been some discussion 
between the school and the parents, which precipitated the entry of a 
consultant from E. C. S. or a member of the departments of Culture, 
Youth«& Recreation or Health and Social Development into what mav be 
construed as a ^^eneral parent/school meeting, or a similar type of 
context. Generally, the reason that a consultant has been brought to 
the situation at this point is simply that the groups concerned would 
like some ro-affirmation of their particular beliefs with respect to the 
operation oT the program and r.ome information on the logistics of how to 
commence of.cration of a program, 'i'he consultant, for his part, would 
come to thi:; situation with two rarticular objectives. The first would 
be to tuvi^ -xa overview of the nat-oi-c of ine K. C. G. program; the second 
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would be to suggest some basic ground work for the groups to engage in, 
following his visitation. 

Beginning with the overview, the consultant would have as a 
broad goal, to sketch the general nature of the £• C. S. program, 
which may be accomplished in four parts. First, the consultant might 
look at the nature of children's programs, and refer to the literature 
that supports the enrichment point of view, and in conjunction with 
this, the concept of local development to meet the needs of a specific 
group of children in a particular communi.ty. Thus, the context which 
the consultant would create for children's programs would be mainly 
local development within an enrichment framework. As a second point, 
the programs for parents would be discussed. In this context, 
discussion might take place on parents as aides working within the 
children's program, parents as members of a locad advisory committee and 
parents involved in their own programs, that is, programs for parents 
themselves. As a third point, the consultant might touch on the 
utilization of local resources in the operation of an E. C. S. program^ 
In this respect reference would be made to the potential roles of 
local agency people, and more generally, the roles and uses of common 
ccrnmuiiity resources:. Finally, the concept of a local advisory committee 
as the vehicle for the operation of an E. C. S. program would be examined. 
In this topic, the consultan* would articulate the compocition of local 
advisory committees in terms of parent membership, memberr:hi{> from 
t:**e departments of Larly Childhood ilervicec and membership from other 
■•:ommunity anencicn which may le strictly local. To complement thic, 
decisi- n-mukin/;: and coordination of the prof'iram would aliio be addresGed. 



Within the second objective » the consultant may request the 
groups to look at potential clientele for the program, for often at 
this point in time, this has not been done. As a second topic the 
consultant may request the groups to begin to identify community 
members for purposes of the formation of a local advisory committee. 

The effect of this meeting with a representative of E. C. S. 
is sometimes almost a situation of dissonance on the part of both groups 
concerned. On the one hand, the parents now see themselves in a 
complex situation, where the expectations on them are very much greater 
than what they hbd bargained for in the course of requesting a standard 
kindergarten program. As a re^^ult, the parents may initially feel 
slightly overwhelmed, and certainly something less than comfortable in 
some cases. On the other hcuid, the school staff are also in a slightly 
disconcerting situation as viewed from their frame of reference. 
They too, are reacting to the role that they see for themselves in this 
new concept of a kinaeigarten program, now apparently renamed as £. C. S. 
The school staff see themselves in a context that includes cooperation 
with other agencies, and shared decision-making with other constituent 
groups. They also see themselves in a context where they will need 

effective communication ties with all concerned. 

Thus, on either side there may be a re&.ction to the 
proposed roles for both groups. Expectations have been examined, and 
often the conclusion has been reached that the nature of the program 
that the community now has under consideration is much broader than 
the type of program that they had originally decided to initiate. This 
is often the most nebulous period in the planning of the program, 
primarily because it is a period of major re-orienation. 
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The most common consequence of the role reactions that have 
been described is a period of apparent dormancy, during which an 
adaptation to new concepts is made - a gestation stage. During, this 
stage, a subgroup of parents and school staff may begin to share 
their views informally in the type of preschool program that should 
be operated in their community. This period may be lengthy in some 
circumstances, but finally, the first overt indication of activity 
following this gestation stage takes place, which may be a very broad 
"wants assessment". That is, because of the nature of the presentation 
that the consultant has mude previously, in which an emphasis for 
program development has been placed upon needs assessment, a relatively 
small group of people often eventually collaborate and begin to enact a 
process that could more accurately be termed a "wants assessment". 
A number of partly unrelated topics for program development and 
potential program development may emerge at this time, primarily 
because the E. C. S. program may now be seen as a panacea for all 
community problems. 

This generally becomes a highly active period for a 
relatively small number of individuals. In the course of this period 
this small group, as depicted by the intersection between the two 
circles in Figure III, may re-contact the field consultants that are 
involved in Early Childhood Services for further assistance. At this 
E)oint., the group begins to distill its identified wants into valid 
needs, and realistically expand its horizons with respect to not only 
the scope of the Karly Childhoo;. services program, but the resources in- 
volved in the progran itself at -ill levels. Discussions often take place 



with E, C. S. consultants, health nurses, Preventive Social Service 
Directors, and field representatives from the Department of Culture, 
Youth & Recreation, all with a view to validating the Identification of 
needs. Of course, a complete validation of needs is not obtained 
initially, but the primary result of this particular stage, which is the 
first stage of shared responsibility, and may be labelled Phase I, is that 
there iti a realization, after speaking to the members of these departments 
as well as speaking to other members of the conununity, that collectively, 
the parents and the school do not have the resources in order to carry 
out the kind of program that they now envisage as a result of the 
"needs assessment" that they have done. The group has now reached the 
point where they have a rough idea of what they would like to 
accomplish, but they also have a concomitant realization that they 
do not have the resources in order to carry it out. 

It is at this point that the group begins to turn again to 
the community through the members of the departments, as well as any 
other communication linKS they may have, in order to identify program 
resour--:es, as depicted in Figure IV. At this time the group will 
begin to incorporate people other than parents and school rejjresentatives 
into the local advisory committee, and thus an approximation of a whole 
local advisory committee begins to take place thro'ogh the involvement 
of local agency and resource people. 

The community resource personnel ma/ be looked to as serving 
a primary an>i secondary function in local advisory committee raembeiship. 
They may -.orve a primary function in terns of personally meetinr. tlie 
needs of the E. C. G. }<rof^ram, such as when a health nurse is a member 
of a Lo '.al advisory committee find also supplies direct health services to 
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FIGURE XII 
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FIGURE V 
PHASE II 
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the children ar.d their families to meet identiixed health needs. The 
secondary function that they may play is the supply of information and 
contact personnel in order that additional resources may be engaged in a 
program. An example of the latter is a Preventive Social Services Director 
as a member of a local advisory committee who identifies resource 
pex'sonnel for parent programs. 

With the further expansion of the local advisory committee to the 
point where it is complete in terms of parents, school, and community 
resources, the committee becomes fully operative as a structure for program 
planning and development . A number of mini-cycles which have taken place 
in the course of the evolvement of the committee have resulted in a refinement 
of the needs to that point in time and then as a direct consequence of a 
.statement of these needs, a statement of the objectives for the program 
has been made. Thus the committee has reached the point of both evolving a 
statement of needs and involving the community resources to meet these 
needs. At this point, the sharing of responsibility is a trilogy, 
between parents, school, and community resources as depicted in Figure V. 

The structure of this local advisory committee, and the 
role that the individuals on it may play, can be examined by considering 
the intersections of ch- circles in Figure V, with the coimnittee as the 
kernel of the groups concerned. 

As depicted in Figure VI, the local advisory committee 
is representative of the groups with i-espect to general community 
resources, parents, and the school system personnel. Considering the 
community resources first, the committee piays a role in coordination and 
utilization of these resources, that is, the utilization of those resources 
not already represented on the advisory committee itself. v;ith respect to 
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its relationship to parents, the committee acts as a constant 
feedback device in order that the program may have a renewal dimension 
in it. As parents evolve different goals for the program as a result 
of their necessary awareness of the issues in early childhood program 
planning and development, the local advisory committee ia turn can be 
responsive to these and serve as a vehicle for modifications in the 
program. Finally, the local advisory committee can work with the 
School Board in terms of the utilization of school resources. Most 
importantly, it can address itself to the area of articulation 
effects into the school system itself, that is consequences in the school 
system from the operation of an £. C. S. program and consequences for 
the E. C. S. program of the school involved. 

In most circumstances, this point represents the end of the 
planning and basic developmental stage. In retrospect, looking at 
the phases in this stage as they have been described, it is, of course, 
the case that they are not as linear as I have depic ed. Thert is a 
great deal of variation in their ordering, but the primary growth points 
to be recognized seem to be those main points that I have touched on 
thus far. 

Stage II: Implementation and Formative Evaluation 

In the second stage , implementation and formative evaluation , 
there are quite a nuiiber of activities that often take place to 
further modify the iro^rams, and therefore I will not attempt to 
enumerate tnese. Instead, I will touch briefly ur.on a single issue 
that has been reco^^niued by the K. C. S. consuitantG and by the groups 
concerned as being a particularly important one, and one that comes to 
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the fore very Qiiickly in the course of implementation. 

The formative evaluation that takes place is very often an 
informal type of evaluation. Areas that are often examined in the procel^s 
of the implemenation of the program are the degree of co-operation 
between groups, and the effectiveness of lines of communication* 
Within these areas there is one aspect that seems to be of almost 
paramount importance in relationship to the others » and this is 
something ve have called here the degree of isomorphism between 
responsibility and authority for each constituent group. 

It would appear that the first question that is begged 
in the initial implementation of the program is "When groups are 
taking particular actions, to what extent are they accountable for 
their actions?" That ia, first, to what extent do the various groups 
have a mandate to take sertain actions, and then second, to what 
extent are they responsible for those actions? The primary point to be 
made here is that in practice, the two may not be entirely harmonious 
with one another. As an example we've looked at the case of the school 
as an operator. The local advisory committee, for instance, may implicitly 
have some authority to act in certain areas in which the school may be 
finally accountable. Conversely, the school may tend to take actions in 
some domains in which the parents may need to establish some credibility. 
These are parlicularly thorny problems ana they are ones that I taink 
are recot;uizen^ as I said, very early on in tne implementation oV the 
program. Tne ue^ree of inomorpJiism between retjponaibility aiid authority 
i^eems to depend to a very iur^^e .a tent on the particular personalities and 
the particular r,roups involved, Et i^ not. a problem that is easily solved 
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in the course of planning, but instead its solution is evolutionary, 
with a need for very open discussion among all groups concerned in the 
course of implementing the program. 

Provincial Structu re for Prof^ram Development 

Having briefly described a typical program planning and 
implementation process at the local level, with some consideration of 
local program structure in terms of the concept of a local advisory 
committee, I will now turn to the provincial structure for program 
development. I believe most of you are familiar with the Early Childhood 
Services coordinating council, it is a body made up of members from 
the four departments that are under the coordination of Early Childhood 
Services, representatives of various stake-holder groups such 
as the universities, the Alberta Teachers' Association, the Alberta 
Association for Young Children and the Alberta School Trustees' 
Assocation, in addition to several members at large. This is 
approximately a seventeen-man body. Its functions are primarily to 
formulate recommendations for actions by the Deputy Ministers and Ministers 
of the four-member departments of K. C. S. 

The E. C. S. coordinating council is related respectively 
to program development and approval in terras of the five committees 
depicted on the left of Figure VIII, and the Proposal Review Committee 
on the right. The Fronosai Keview Committee is an inter-departmental 
com:nitt.o... which reooraaond:. ai^n.-val of proposed pro^rainc to the Minister 
of Kducation. The i:rof:rar. dev.- ' .pment conimitteer, , which work in the 
•dreas of aii tyj-es of in rormat, i,,n , parent pro/^rajnr,, physical resources 
inciudin.: plHy.,rour.d:; and tuiidh,:.., chiidron'r. pronram., and pro.;ram 
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evaluation, act in response to broad policy guidelines established by the 
£• C« S. provincial coordinating council* 

These program committees are made up of members of the departments 
within E, C. S. as appropriate to program areas and their program mandates 
within £• C. S., selected professional individuals at large such ^^s 
university staff members, local £• C. S, staff members such as teachers 
and program coordinators, and parent representatives. The structure of these 
particular committees, therefore, is such that the inter-departmental nature of 
£• C, S, is represented at the working program committee level to complement 
the pplicy level of the coordinating council. The primary role of these 
program, committees is to develop programs in response to provincial priorities. 
As a secondary priority within that, they may also engage in program 
development in response to local identification of needs for a particular 
program. Thus, this is a structure by which the field representatives 
of the member departments of E. C. S. can forward information on needed 
development either through their coordinating council member or directly 
through their member who may be sitting on one of the program development 
committees, for consideration by the appropriate committee. The committees 
are opemt^inf;, therefore, on the one hand in response to provincial mandate, 
and on tne oihor hand, in response to local requests, and in this sense they 
supply a l*urt.her vehicle for interplay between provincial and local needs. 

In \he interests of brevity, I will terminate my presentation 
at this point taid open this session for questions from the floor. I would 
like to li.o oj)i'Orounity now to introduce the K. C. 3. branch staff, who 

will ac'.'or.f rtiiV ne if necessary in respondinr "''-o your questions. I/cated 
befon-; :.vj 'ire ^iwen Leavitt, consultant in oethbridf:e. Dr. i^avid 
•ieffare:;, :o:i:;uitant in Caif,ary , Ms. /uinette Iiaoranr;e, interim coiir,ult.a:*t 
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in Red Deer, Mrs. Marjorie Affolter, Coordinator of Program Approval » 
and Mr. Dennis BJornson, consultant in Grande Prairie. Please feel 
free to ask any questions that you may have. 

Question: V/hy are we involving four departments of the provincial 
government? I should think we'd have a difficult time ourselves, with- 
out bringing three other departments into this area. How does E. C. 
relate to Head Start and what has been learned there? 

Jarman: The involvement of other departiuents is for a number of 

reasons. It's partly historical. These departments in past years 
have been involved in areas of service delivery in which E. C. S. 
is now involved, and therefore have the kind of expertise and 
background in these areas that should be utilised to whatever extent 
is possible. In the case of involving the Department of Culture, 
Youth & Recreation, for instance, they have been working to develop 
a program for parent leadership training and have a *;istory of 
development in this area, Preve- ^ Social Services through the 
Department of Health and Social Development have been working in 
Parent /Child programs, \c-ntal Health Gervices and Services for the 
Handicapped from this same department can be utilized for assisting 
operators with handicapped children in the program. The Department of 
Advanced Lducation should be involved by virtue of its role in guiding 
trainim: pro^:rams for all types of i3taff for C. S. programn. 
There {-ro a number of other resource:; in oiuer iouirtment^ of ^:ovorriment 
ihrv. :c.uJd be mentioned here, but it*r> a cnci- ^ i'ivrji and t^oi-emoGt, uf 
utilisation of present manpower and expertise to meet the bro/id needs 
of ".he C. pi^o/^rani rat^her than inerricitntiy creatin^^ redundant 
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resources. Secondly, it is a case of coordination needs. Mariy of 

these sections of government have historical mandates which, even if some 

of them are to be turned over to E. C. S., are not going to be turned over 

in the course of a relatively brief period of time. In the interim, therefore, 

it is essential that one hand knows what the other hand is doing. One of 

the primary functions of Early Childhood Services in the initial phases 

of the program is coordination. 

With respect to your question about Head Start, there 
are a number of ways that we could look at this. As you know, by most 
achievement and intelligence criteria, project Head Start was a failure. 
There were certain aspects, however, that did come out of project Head 
Start whi6h have tended to be overlooked, and which could have some 
very strong spin-off effects for Early Childhood programs in the 1970's. 
Most definitely, one of these was the almost "after the fact" discovery 
in some cases that in order to accomplish certain goals in an Early 
Childhood program ihe program of necessity had to involve conuaunity 
resource;:, especially parents. Early Childhood programs are simply 
a group experience for children who cannot be expected to carry the burden 
alone for accomplishing some of the goa:s that have been set for them. 
This is especially true in the case of disadvantaged children, who have 
very broad needs outside of the usual educational program, such as 
nutrition and health, "'he amount of support that must evolve through the 
home in order that there be a mutual suf.port in the grouj- setting; for the 
child is so paramount '.o tue reaching: of those kinds of goals, tiiat involving 
the parents is quite escien'.ioi in this circunauance . 
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Question: Whose responsibility is it to develop a curriculum for 
an Early Childhood prograjn? 

Jannan: ^ne nature of program development in £• C, is such 

that it is local development /ithin broad provincial guidelines, Thus$ 
while there is a discernible direction to the programt there is a 
considerable amount of latitude within that for local development. 
By virtue of the fact that there is a concept operative in the program 
development process which begins with a ^^needs assessment ^\ and then 
development to meet local needs ^ there cotild never be a single 
curriculmn. There will be, however, many common cores running through 
some of these programs, and in the course of establishing priorities 
across programs, these priorities will evolve as provincial, curricula. 

Question: You said^ a while ago, that three other departments besides 
the Department of Education are involved in E. C. S., because of a need 
for a coordinating/ integrating function of the services provided by 
those three departments. How, if C. S. is operated out of non- 
schools, operated by^ private individuals, how do you get the 
coordination of the school system? 

Jannan: That, becomes a more implicit kind of process. It becomes 

a process whereby tne jomnunity and the nchoois Ret togetner through the 
local ndvizory c:oriniMee, nnd In many of these circumstances the local 
eleme ri'v-try Dihool r-i^inoir'ai r.ri*/ cit on the local advisory conunittee. 
The c'omiiutteo server a.o ViiC t'O'i;. accomplish thoi^e Kinds of ends* 
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Quest loa: And yet there are many private E. C. S. prograjos which 

are not connected with the schools at all. They are run by private 
kindergartens; they're on their own with nothing to do with the schools 
whatever I 

Jarman: That's correct. 

Question: Right • I fail to see how they can operate this way. I' 

kind of baffled. 

Jarman: There are the two sides to it in terms of operating; it* 

a case of ''Who is operating the program?", and there's a tremendous 
amount of variance «lthin the classification of each operator. Actually, 
to be more technical about it, there Is a third combination and that is 
one under contract with the other. This is likely to play somewhat less 
of a role in E. S. in the future than what it has in the 
year by virtue of the equalization of grants between the two operators. 
The main point is that autonomy exists to the extent that it is 
desired on the part of both the school and community, but the local 
advisory committee encour^iges integration and the sharing of ideas. 

Question: This morning it was quite useful to hear some of the 

problems that have been encountered with the social studies program. What 
are the specix'ic kinds of problems you run into in implementing this 
program? 

Jarman: Coordination, first and foremost, by virtue of the fact 

that we hare, ecpeciaily with respect to tne ;;opartraent3 of Culture, 
Youth recreation, and Health and Social development, two very 
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cubsvantial departments in terms of size involved in E. C. S. The 
amoimt of information that we can transmit to people in the field 
and the amount of interplay that we can build up at a provincial 
level between the people concerned is a difficulty which we have been 
working at very steadily throughout the 73/7^* year, but there is a 
great deal of work that remains to be done in this area. 

Question: The whole program is very open to parental involvement, 
not parents dragged in by their heels, but parents who want to get in 
there and work. In many cases, the areas where we most need 
kindergarten services are the areas where there is no way we are 
going to get the parents involved. This is a big problem as I see 
it in many of the areas of our city, or perhaps we are Just a 

particular situation. Who is it that should initiate a program? 

the school system? the school principal? the kindergarten teacher? . 

Jarman: This is a difficult problem to generalize on, and it is 

certainly one we have mixed feelings about. On the one hand, if a 
•jchool board implements a program independent of parents, then as 
aemonstrated by the history of school /community relations the 
prop;rain really has to be actively worked at in order to c.et parents 
involved. Arid yet, on the other hand, if you wait for some active 
iiidicat, ion thut fiarenis want to become involved you may wait a 
coi.nifiprable air.o'mt of tine, and in the meantlne, the children nave 
nu pro.'-rain. ?x cyciicai kind of i.robiom M»(.refore, ar.ri one that 

C. .:. will iricreasin;;,iy have to addres:: itcelf -.o in the next year. 
In the neantir.c, our I'ield ntaff are becomin;^ very .sensitised to thi:i 
iooue with roof.f.-c*, to -Aie i/OL;;;ibility that eventually they may 



actually encourage the start of a program in some conununities. 

Question: The mandate for £. C. S. calls for C to 8 year olds. 

Can you see eventually that Grades One and Two will become part of the 
£• C, S, program rather than the public education system? 

Jarman; If I understand your question correctly, you're asking 

if the program will begin to operate outside of the system, so to speak, 
for Grades One and Two. 

Question: Yes, will E. C. S. take over Grades One and Two programs? 

Jarman: The nature of E. C. S. involvement in those grades is 

going to be very informal for a considerable length of time. We 
can't predict precisely what form that involvement will take, but what I 
mean by that is that the parents in the 73/7^ year are already approaching 
school systems and requesting ways in which they can become involved in the 
early elementary education of their children. A situation is developing 
where the schools will have a tremendous opportunity to look to the 
community for further involvement of parents, and parents will be coming 
to the school as a result of it. In direct response to your question, then, 
in the immediate future E. C, S. involvement in the school system will be 
a function of local circumstances. 

Question: Further to this, then, we have a Department of Education 

and a Department of Advanced Education. Do ^ou see a Department of 
Early Childhood Services? 
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Jarman: I don't know whether one would evolve if I did! I 

-bhink the main thing that we're wrestling with right now is the nature 
of this coordination function, and whether the coordination function 
at any point must ever become quite explicitly directive. There is a 
cutting point that we're looking at there in terms c f the principle 
of coordination by a small body such as £• C. S. and when that 
body must begin to do more than simply coordinate. The vocation 
of £. C. S. with respect to that cutting point is gradually emerging. 

Question: This is back to my first question ''Who is responsible 
for the curriculum? Where does the Curriculum Brcuich fit in to 
Early Childhood Services?" 

Jarman: I would like to give that question to Dr. Torgianrud, 

but I will attempt to emswer it myself. I think there has been a very 
real expectation on both sides that £. C. S. activities and the 
Curriculum Branch activities have tremendous implications for one 
another. Now, the nature of the way in which we proceed from this 
point forward is something that is Just in e stage of germination. 

Question: Could it possibly have been clearer had you started 
this by stressing the difference between Early Childhood Services and 
Karly Childhood Education? TJureiy, the concept of a service department 
of government being developed to set up a program ouUiide any one of 
the deijartments was a real poL;sibility , ^jjid maybe Early Childhood 
Gervice^; ;>houid be no more dependent on Kducation than it is on 
Welfare ^uid social Services ar.d ull the rest of them? 
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Jarman: 



Yes, time will tell. 



Question: 



Is there a financial accounting system for these 



E. C. S. operations? For instance, what happens if a group operates out- 
side of a school syotem and at the end of the year have a $Uo,000.00 
deficit. Who picks it up? 



it very clear that they are accountable and that there will be an 
audited financial statement prior to the end of the. last quarter, and 
so there is certainly an accountability there. Not only that, nowhere 
has the government made a commitment to underwrite deficits in any E. C. S. 
program. They are told exactly how much they can expect to get. If 
they go beyond that, well then I guess it's up to the group to bail 
themselves out. 



Affolter: 



We havexi't come across that problem, but we've made 



Jarman: 



Thank you. 
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STRUCTURAL AND FUNCTIONAL ASPECTS OF SHARED DECISION-MAKING 

Bill Duke 

Introduction ' 

My responsibility this afternoon is really two-fold. One 
responsibility is to react to the delivery system that vbs described 
to you by E. C. S. personnel earlier this afternoon. I plan to 
examine this delivery mode in a hard-nosed, analytical manner. However, 
I must caution all that I will not be looking at the program per se nor 
its effects on the students, but rather at the organizational 
structures and functions in which this service is taking place. I 
want to say, though, to those of you who haven't worked with the 
E. C. S, people, that they have a horrendous mandate before them. This 
group of people needs and deserves our solicited and unsolicited 
cooperation and support. 

My second responsibility is to try to relu:e to a decision- 
making model that was described this morning by Ted Aoki. (I believe 
he used the lerm "mutualistic". ) Then I-vill conclude with 
generalizations that api xy to curriculum program services in general, as 
opposed to looking at a specific program service such as E. C. S. 

I have at least two cautions that I want to leave with you. 
The first caution in that what I am about to cay is largely 
hypothetical. I cannot demonstrate any cause-and-effect relationship 
uetween what I'm f-:oiag to aay and what '3 happening out there. 1 am 
hypothesiiinf^ on ^ho banis of what I've /leaned from the literature. 
Secondly, I'm deaiiaj/ with only one component of a delivery system, 
namely, the admlni^tr-'itive arid organizational exponent. iJome of you 
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say, "That component is nimportant"; olhero might say, "It is very important" 
It is not my purpose to tell you where you ohould fail on that continuum. 
I would augge'ot, however, that to neglect the administrational and 
administrative structures all around us whether or not we build them in 
deliberately. 

Overview 

There are four points I am going to dwell upon: 

1) the underlying concepts or assumptions of the shared or 
mutualistic model of decision-making; 

2) the structural aspects of the shared, mutualistic mode; 

3) the functional aspects, meaning the role relationships, the 
definitions of Jobs, the functions that people perform, 
(i.e. What are the decision points? Who decides what? 

Who's responsible for what? Who's accountable for what?); and 

4) three generalizations that I think apply to curriculum. 

Concepts Underlying the Mutualistic Model 

Cooperation . The majority of people in this x'oom openly 
embrace this concept. But I wonder to what extent the concept is fully 
internalized. I would hypothesize that moat persons here would have 
little difficulty in getting to the fourth step of Brissey's communications 
scale on tiiis concept. In other words, there is smooth sailing from 
fidelity to understanding to acceptfince and to relevance. But step five, 
commitment to cooperation, I'm not sure about. That's where, behaviouraily , 
you have to put concepli: into jiractice. In the mutualistic mode you 
structure CDoperation. It is built-in an a prerequir.ite in an oivani national 
setting: whoro {larticular types of decicion-m.'ikinf. rt.'lat Lons.iips; are r.ou^'.ht. 

Integral ion. Pi f ferent ifillon . I think Llior.f termr focur. on 
the nitty-gritty of or^aiiizational life. In into<.'.ration there is a 
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bringing together of sub-systems. But the need to integrate also 
Implies differentiation. E. C. S. is an illustration because it 
involves health, recreation, and education, which are representative 
of basic community needs. However, the need to integrate these 
formerly differentiated services also applies to basic education. 
Speaking to a group of high school principals last week, I pointed 
out to them thi*t this was one of their main challenges in education. 
As teachers become more specialized, the function of integrating 
specialized talent becomes more challenging. 

Coordination. Again, most of us subscribe to this concept. 
Wl.«t does it mean? Like many common terms, it means different things 
to different peo.)le. Coordination, to me, does not connote a control 
function at all. It is purely an information-giving, advisory kind of 
function which allows people to use input and make decisions. But 
often when we coordinate we don't really Just coordinate. We say that 
we provide broad parameters for decision-mailing, leaving all kinds of 
room lor decision-making. When talking about financial flexibility 
to high school principals last week, it seemed to me the ir^ssoge I 
got was that they did not have any! Their point was the coordination 
loses its meaning if the limits for decision-making are very narrow. 
In any case, let's agree that coordination speaks to settinf; limits 
as such and providing for a free interplay within those limits. 

Dcoentrali nation. LJ e.le/rgtion . By definition, I think the 
mutuaiistic mode requires decontralization. But what do you decentralize? 
It's one thirur to deoentrulii'.e i,; terms of consultation; it's another 
thin*5 to Uecontralize responsibility and accountability. The latter 
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means going a lot further than the usual consultation mode, and it has 
very significant connotations for organizational structures. Moreover, 
decentralization is another term that has great acceptance these days. 
If something is being decentralized, it's good almost by definition. 
Conversely, I submit to you that not all things should be decentralized, 
because some things cannot be decentralized — not in a decision <«ystem 
where certain organizations or certain institutions are held accoutable 
foi* certain things. 

Consultation, Commimication . There are notable concepts and 
always laudable objectives. Consultation is a different concept, or a 
smaller concept, than decision-making. It carries with it less responsibility 
and less accountability. But consultation is related to communication 
because consultation leads to communication; hence, consultation procedures 
tend to ^ent communication. 

hared Responsibility, Accountability . These concepts reflect 
the crunch questions insofar as how meaningful decentralization really is. 
If there is no shared responsibility and no shared accountability, then 
one can question how real and how meaningful decentralization is. 

Structural Dimensions 

liow I want to look at structure, at least in terms of the E. C. S. 
delivery system, because E. C. S, applies the concepts we have Just been 
discussing. The E. C. S. delivery system is aepicted by Figure I. Here 
we have three departments of ;:overrircent involved in one i-rocran. Thecu 
departments are, by definition, of 'Av.: one-dirt-vtional orientation; they 
ter.d to stress bureaucratic efficiency. ThcDC terms teml ♦.o have .1 
nor>ative connotation which is unfortunate ii, thh.t I "rt-;:-.-: ? ' k-Vi':< 'k-u - 
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in itself is not undesirable. 1 think most of you would a^-ree with 
that. 

Figure I indicates that field representatives are extensions 
of those departments involved. The relationship between the departments 
and their field representatives has generally been structured in 
terms of what Max Weber calls the division of labour, authority, (ind 
responsibility. Hence, E. C. S. has some problems with which to 
cope because any mutualistic mode which is superimposed on an existing 
structure of this kind is going to leave some rough spots. Let's 
examine it briefly. The field component, which was outlined to 
you very well by the group earlier this afternoon, has a line relationship 
with a respective department but also has to relate to the local 
advisory committee. The local advisory committee shares responsibility for 
decisions that are being made locally. Coordination at the provincial 
level is achieved through a coordination unit which I have shown to be 
some place between the departments and the local level. 

Activities of the provincial coordinating council v<ere 
described lo you in the previous presentation. This council makes 
recommendations, and I believe that this coordinating council is a 
recommending body only. These recommendations go to the respective 
department, and remember, each of these departments has a structure within 
it. Go each recommendation goes to the department and to the ror.pective 
Minister. Now what happens? Does it come back to the coordinating, council 
and then r^el released? Paid to whom? Or does the deci;;ion r,o directly 
throu/jh to the field ref.recentative? It proL>abiy r;oe:-, . . I tne:'t; way 3. The 
point is that one structure has been :.;uperimpoi3ed on ai.cjth'»r, leadln/: to 
difficulties. These iifficulties manifest themr.elveji in {'Tobicm:: of 
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range of authority, range of responsibility; communication, role 
of definition and functions. Who does what? Who's in charge? Who's 
accountable? However, this is not to suggest that because this may 
be so, that the approach is bad! Perhaps this is the best way to 
effect significant change. 

Let me remind you, as Ted Aoki did, that just because we try 
to employ a mutualiatic model, we should not throw out the work of 
Max Weber. Nor should we ignore the individualistic mode, because, 
basically, every delivery system will be an integration of the uni- 
dimensional, mutualistic and individual modes. The majcv deoision ia 
to detemi^ie what aepeots and what oomponents of eaoh model best serve 
a particular system. 

Let me summarize this section briefly. First, what we 
have is a superimposition, in terms of the organizational structu; r 
of a shared decision-making model (or a mutualistic model) on a 
bureaucratic one. Because of this imposition, there are problems, 
not insurmountable, yet significant. Second, there is an int;i;:rtiiion 
of differential functions and tasks. The departments involved do 
different things, and therefore an integration of these differentiated 
functions has to take place in order to deliver a common nervice. For 
instance, the persons involved are not aJl educators. .They do not have 
the frame of reference of educators, but rather a frame of reference 
basc-d in another disoipline. We must try to integrate with people 
who do not hold the same asaiuai tions peculiar to us in education. 
Finally, I expressed a concern wi.n oentralized-decentralized policy 
and operational facets. To make thiii particular structure work, more 
study needs to be ^:iven to mechanisms for meaningful decentralization. 
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Functional Dimensions 

Underlying concepts of the fianctional dimension of the provincial 
E. C. S. coordinating council can best be outlined in question form. What 
is the function and role of the provincial coordinating council? What is 
the council's role with respect to a legitimation function? What is 
the council's role in making program decisions and fiscal decisions? 
Does this council delegate? What, in turn, has been delegated to it and 
what does the council delegate to others? VSy point is that there is a 
Job to be done in defining more precisely what the council's function 
is and letting others know what functions and tasks it has been assigned. 

How about participating departments? What legitimates their 
particular participation in a mutualistic program? Who's accountable? 
Who does one sue if not happy with what's going on? What departments make 
th<3 program decisions? What departments make the fiscal decisions? 
To what degree? There is the question of delegation: how much can 
these departments delegate and to whom and on what authority? These are 
some of the concerns raised in your group sessions. They constitute 
legitimate problems but not insurmountable ones. 

What is the legitimate role of Icial advisoi, committees? 
What is their status in a purely legal sense? What can a local advisory 
committee do? After an examination, I concluded that their role. is purely 
advisory. If the /jroup being advised chooses to pay no attention to their 
advice, except for seciu-ing the required signature on the program 
application, it follows that the advisory role is indeed minimal. The 
track reco-'i of local advisory groups which were retained when school 
divisions and unties were rmed is net an enviable one. The vast 
majority withered and died. Why? The reason they passed from the scene 
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Is that they had neither programs to design nor dec/.sions to make. 
Furthermore, bodies to whom they made their recommc'ndations were 
under no obligation to listen. I*m suggesting to ycu that if local 
advisory comn^ittees are to have a meaningful existence , they had 
better have more to say; further, they had better be held accountable 
for the decisions they make. 

What about the community? What is the community's 
legitimate role? Coes a community member have decisioxis rights both 
in program and in the area of finances? Can decisions be delegated to 
a community member? Can decisions be delegated by a community member? 
These ai-e difficult but relevant questions. 

Local field personnel, comprised of personnel from the 
cooperating departments, make up another l''anctional dimension. What is 
thoir role? Are they consultants and coordinators in a soft sense 
•ulvisory), or are they coordinators with clout? No doubt both 
rcfiuiatory and consultative dimensions are involved. For instance, 
program approval is not a consultative function. On the other hand, 
are we such purists that we have to have titles that say only one 
thing? I think not. Let us openly recognize that there are 
monitoring and refiulatoiy functions involved within the present 
arrangement without prejudging the outcome. 

Wext lei UG turn to ijchooi boards. What is their function in 
K. C. C. pror,ram delivery? Whut happens to ^radec one and two down 
the road? That's a nir:nific/iiit 'lueoti.on whcii you corisidor the uifferenb 
models beinr» ui:ed In C. f!, and basic educat.ion. I leave it with 
you because I tjiink it har, iraplicat ions that are far f^reater t)ian 
merely that K. endc at one point and public educat.ion starto at 
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another. What happens if they don't start and end in the same place? We 
need to think seriously about the interface between public and private 
education. 

Let me conclude thib discussion of the functional dimensions of 
various stakeholder groups by repeating my hypothesis that there is strong 
subscription to the underlying concepts and assumptions that spell out the 
mutualistic mode. I genuinely believe that the mutualistic mode has more 
collective and individual support in this room than any other mode. 

Some Concluding Generalizations 

Three generaliz-ations and some implications for ciirriculum 
development emerge: 

1) New and existing structures must foster \mderlying goals. The 
nature of the goals determines the participation of any number 
of departments. If the goals necessitate that particular 
departments participate, they ought to participate. 

2) There is a greater need for role definition and specification 
of role relationships in the shared or mutualistic model, I 
think we have to o.o more groundwork; that is, analyzing and 
finding out what these roles are with a view to making them 
more viable. 

3) Where development and implementation are taking place 
simultaneously, on-going evaluation is essential. Ted Aoki 
stressed this idea and I want to reiterate it. Sound evt-.luation • 
is not the negative kind of thing that looks only for flaws. 
Rather, mature evaluation built in at the beginning of a new 
program allows for the feedback and adjustments through the 
intermediate stages leading to a summative assessment of a 
comprehensive nature. 

I want to conclude by saying that these particular generalizations 

can be applied by standing back and looking at the existing roles in terms 

of the tkinds of decisions to be made. We must then provide le/^al structures 

which |.llow responsibility and accountability to follow the new role 

desiF,imtions. Lastly,, evaluation must tell us whether or not the new 

functions and new structures are doin/^ the job satis fncloriiy • 
4 
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A CASE STUDY ON STUDENT INVOLVEMENT IN CURRICUUR DECISION-MAKING 

Muriel Martin and Betty Ontkean 

Some Definitions and Assumptions 

As an introduction to the thesis of our presentation this 
morning, we would like to present our concept of curriculum. We do not 
suggest that you accept it as yours. It is , however, a working 
definition with which we feel comfortable; it provides a framework for 
the remarks that are to follow. We define curriciaum as, "The learning 
that occurs during the interaction of the teacher and the learner ai*d 
the activities that arise from that interaction". The "Teacher" may^ 
and in fact does, occur in many different guises. 

The conference theme, introduced yesterday, is a topic of 
considerable interest to those classed as "teachers" as well as those 
categorized as "learners". The central issue focuses upon the 
Decision Makers. Who should the decision makers be and what should 
be their level of involvement in curricular decision-making? To 
the list of Decision Makers already discussed emd generally accepted 
we would add another member - none other than the student. In spite 
of the current waves of public expression opposin^^ any extension of 
freedom of youth, it is our belief that there is a place for greater 
student freedom - freedom to become involved in the choonin/^ of 
lu-irtiiru."; experienc^c aocjociated with developmfTit of the proi^rnm in a 
ijtruci.urc^l .TOltInK .:u::h rir; the fciioci. IT i'. Vnrt 3tudcntr, are to bo 
inotivriteu lo Joarr; vo •lire'-'t '.rx 'r enur^ues in u responnibie i, nne-, 
invoivemf^nt ic crs.vjnti.'t.L rit -'lu wh<jn iearnln/: c:an be a spring-board 
f'jr futm'e (j'. v';l.onrnon'. . Ijeci:; i()r.'-j:.Ji.ki nr. 'ii th'.* ;;tudent ievoi r.hoaLil 
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occur in content selection and in the choosing of learning activities. We 
believe such action should occur in the elementary grades* 

Two assimptions are germane to the case that we present; 

Involvement in the selection of one's own curriculum and in 
activities to institute learning is a very natural process and one practiced 
very early in life. Witness for instance the very young or pre-school 
child. To this youngster learning is a self initiated process. Within the 
confines of the environment, the young child selects his own "curriculum" 
e.g. playtime activities and materials, associates or playmates, language 
(selects from his experiences and practices and refines his speech in his 
own style and time). 

In essence, the young child practices the skills of decision- 
making, problem-solving and self- management. He is the director of his 
own energies, selecting activities that are meaningful because they satisfy 
his curiosity and provide pleasure. In many respects he governs his own 
rate of progress. He refuses to be pushed. He refuses to be confined 
to boundaries of restrictions (e.g. walks and talks when he is ready « 
not when adult dictates). Progress is a function of learning as opposed 
to teaching - a result of interaction and involvement with environment 
and significant others in his environment. 

It is significant to note the rapid rate of learning that occurs 
at pre-school age level when the child is his own "curriculum maker". 

2. A basic principle of learning is intrinsic motivation. Involving 

students in program selection at the school level has a positive effect, 
triggering interest and self motivation. 
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Dr. Hilda Taba« a well Known educator and curriculum specialist, 
argued that "Curriculum development is sterile if it does not encompass 
change in classroom practice" and that "Educational programs should . . . 
persist or be modified, because of the quality of their effect upon 
students". 

An Integr ated Grade Six Program As A Case Study in Student Decision-Making 

Research has shown that two factors in particular are 
significant to the learning process. 

1) A development of self*esteem is a pre-requisite to learning. 

2) Involvement is the key to success in programs of self- 
enhancing education. Participation, however, is a function 
of student interest. 

Some four or five years ago a classroom teacher in St. Albert 
was faced with a problem that is not uncommon to educators generally: 
how to motivate students to want to participate in curricular 
activities? In this particular case an inordinate number of students 
were opting out in classroom assignments - especially as related to 
the language arts. A student interest inventory given to the student 
body indicated a low level of self-concepts. An alarming number of 
students rated themselves as below average students and believed others 
(their friends and teachers) rated them similarily. 

As viewed by the classroom teacher, these concerns translate 
into two problems: 

1) How to turn students on and keep them tuned in. 

2) How to keep every si.udf.nt working to his/her potential. 
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Preparation for the activity Included review of primary student 
materlcas to become re-acquainted with types of material suitable for 
younger readers; e.g. story length; letter size; interest, etc. Gradually 
student interest grew, ideas developed. Students worked singly or in 
pairs and before long their own ideas appeared in print. The project 
proved to be an enormous success. The responses of appreciation from 
younger children when stories were presented and read to them had a 
therapeutic effect. There now was i\ purpose for writing. Other children 
were Interested in their stories! Not only were primary students interested 
but so were others » including their own classmates. Reading and writing 
took on a new dimension. From this grew the desire to turn all events of 
any significance into a writing project. An example of this urge to seek 
information and construct a booklet for some one to read was their exchange 
trip to Jasper. They went to no end of trouble to collect information, to 
take pictures , to bring back and to share their experiences with each other 
in booklet form. The idea of the writing sessions when they returned 
was theirs. It did not come from me. The transfer of writing in the pure 
narrative to expository » from the imaginative tale to content subject matter 
came about through pupil choice. Social Studies became an importeuit area, 
originating from the Jasper excursion, and it opened up a whole new vista. 
Social Studies became a dominant area. Student interest in terms of 
writing, reading and exchange of student written booklets reached a new 
high. 

Of course, our young writers experienced periods of frustration* 
There seems to bo a shocking shortage of resource materials written at a 
level commensurate with student reading ability. Many of the library 
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books are too detailed and filled with information of little interest 
to elementary students. What adults think students should learn and 
what is of prime interest to students is often quite different. Is 
it not ironical that while preparing resource materials for younger 
children, the Grade VI students had to cope with reading materials that 
were inappropriate for their own age level! 

The following year my opinion continued students were 
introduced to the materials building approach. Having samples 
of student work from the previous year provided the impetus to the new 
clasSiiOnce again students went from the literature themes to the Socic^. 
Studies. Murals, oral reporting to the student body and the taping 
of student reports for student evaluation provided a kit of materials 
to share with other classes. 

At this point a decision had to be maae: should language 
arts be overshadowed by soc al studies as was app^jaring to be the case? 
In reality, however, it was language arts - reading, discussing and 
writing. Social studies wbls the vehicle to practice their skills. It 
became a natural means also for the introduction of outlines, 
bibliography, indexes, etc. 

For a closer look into how students produce materials, let us 
look in on a Grade VI classroom. Displayed in the classroom are all 
the books, tapes, fiimstrips, etc. for the first Social Studies topic 
of the year, the Aztecs. If this topic doesn't seem to catch the 
interest of the children the teacher is quite prepared to change it. 
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The c'lildren are given a chance to browse through the material 
and if they come across anything interesting they are asked to Jot it down. 
We discuss all their findings. Students have come up with many interesting 
facts. They have found lurid pictures of human sacrificing, priests with 
blood-matted hair standing over their victims with sharp obsidian knives 
in their hands, etc. 

At this point the teacher discusses with the class the uain areas 
into which the study of Aztecs can be divided. Using our civilization 
as a parallel, the students come up with the concepts that seem important 
to them: 

1) Religion 

2) War and Weapons 

3) Everyday life 

h) Rise and fall of this civilization, etc. 

After browsing through the books again for specific information 
the class comes up with multitudes of sub topics - e.g. for Religion we 
have: 

1) Training of priests 

^) Buildinc and maintaining temples 

3) Hianan sacrificing 

k) The Oods that were worshipped 

5) Legends and myths, etc. 

By this time the children have decided on what they would like 
to write about. They write down the titles and page numbers of tne books 
they are going to use . This is their bibliography . 
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The class is uow ready to learn how to do an outline. Each 
student is expected to make a fairly detailed outline of h^s particular 
topic. Now it is back to the books to io'c down notes (main ideas). 

When all the notes have been gathered the children are ready 
to write out tneir rough copy. The different parts of a book are 
introduced and the children are invited to use the parts they think they 
will need to make their book more readable and interesting. 

vmen the student is ready, he asks for help from me. Content 
remains undisturbed. Spelling and sentence structure are reviewed 
and necessary alterations are made. 

Finally, the time has come to do the good copy. Jhis goes 
relatively quick.ly. We have the finished product for you to look at 
if you are interested. 

The children are very proud of these books when they are 
completed. They are handed around and read by everybody. As we 
have gene along the children have developed their own built-in 
standards. The children themselves are their own Judges. They know 
when something has to be don-? over. Consequently when they have 
completed their booklet they know that they have worked to their 
maximum pol-ential. 

When all the books are coiipleted we have an attractive class 
set of booklets written by the anildren for GhiLdren, The booKS are 
written at a .level t,h.-.c the children can understard. nnd the topics 
chosen are vitally ia teres tine -.o tliem at this particular level. The 
boys, for er.ampie, inevitably wrl*.e on war and weapons, sacrifJ.cing, 
ate. while the girls write on marriage customs, children, cooking. 
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fashions t etc. The poorer readers In next year's class now have an 
excellen'v starting point. If they are unable to cope with the resource 
books available in the library^ they can use these. 



become Involved in selecting and decision-making the more the teacher 
fades into the bcu^kground and assumes the role ox" advisor. However » the 
high standard of work the children are producing and the happy involvii^ment 
of students because they are working on things that they have chosen to 
do provide ample re^fard. We have been further rewarded by gaining new 
insightc into how to motivate students » what is important to students » 
and the degree of responsibility students are capable of ast^tmiing. 

Recapitulation 

A review of developments in the classroom Just visited reveals 
a fairly clear allocation of responsibilities for curziculimi decisions: 



The teacher t toOt is a beneficiary. The more students 



Task 



Responsible Party 



l) Changes in approach re Language Arts Program 
(Program modification) 



Teacher 



2) Choice re activities 
(following Jasper trip) 



Students 



3) Langua^'=* Arts versus Social Studies 
(an integrated approach) 



Teacher 



k) Topics of Study - Content Selection 



Students 



5) Learning Activities - Individual or Group 



Students 



6) Job Responsibilities 



Students 



7) Setting of Standards 



Students, Teacher 
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A sharing of responsibilities along with accountability was 
a system that developed gradually. In this particular case the teacher 
was not afraid to delegate responsibilities to the students, resulting 
in positive student gains. 

Some Further Applications . 

Student interaction at the classroom Ipvel and involvement 
in curriculum decision-making can enhance at any grade level. Students 
of differ4ng,.ages interacting in curricular studies can be beneficial 
to both older and younger teem members. In St. Albert, we now ha/e 
Grade IV students assisting at the kindergarten level and Junior High 
students helping with the elementary program. Older students will 
perform in a most responsible manner when provided the opportvudty 
to assist youngers. Their perception of student needs and the means to 
effect positive learning experiences for younger buddies is indeed 
remarkable . 

The very young also have insights that are noteworthy* and 
in closing I would like to share an experience I had with a U-year-old. 
Dawn, a typical J+-year-ol.i. was busily engaged with sciasors and 
paper-doll cut outs. Lack of experience was apparent as she struggled 
to keep within the confines of the pattern outlines. Not content to be 
the silent observer and somewhat nervous over the possibility of a 
"ruined" cui.-out, I offered assistance and almost immediately our roles 
were reversed. I was the cutter and Dawn became the observer. In a 
few short minutes, however, I was Jerkec back to reality with the 
young lady's comment, "Don't you do it all - let me try for a while - 
else how am I going lo learn, if I doa't do it myself?" 
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How true! How are they going to learn if they don't have 
practice in doing for themselves - and a very important part of that 
doing lies in the act of decision-making. 
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CURRICULUM DECISION-MAKING IN THE GROUP B OPTIONS 

Dave Luyten 

It is my privilege to have been chosen to speak to you 
concerning curriciJlar decisions in the planning of Junior high school 
B options. This is ny first year as a teacher. I teach Grades 7, 8 
and 9 science at Picture Butte High School. As well as teaching these 
science courses, I was assigned the task of developing and teaching a 
Group B science option. It is my intention to present the decision 
points that I have experienced in developing this Science B Option covrse 
as well as the successes and frustrations I have experienced. 

Before I delve into this matter, I would like to give an idea 
of the classroom and laboratory facilities at our school. The lab is 
very adequate and well supplied for juniori high school purposes. Next 
to the lab is another room where the students carry out their research. 
The room itself has a fairly good supply of reference and idea books. 
There is also an excellent library which the students often use. 

Some of you may be wondering what the difference is between 
the B options and the A options. The A options deal with the ctatural 
and practical arts, such as music, home economics, French and industrial 
arts. The B options are academic electives, such as science, 
mathematics and social studies. 

Probably the most significant difference, as far as this 
conference is concerned, is the provision of course outlines. B options 
do not have course outlines. As a result, they offer an opportunity for 
creativity and individuality. 
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Even before a course is taught, decisions must be made. I 
have called these preliminary decision points (See Table 1} 

The first decision that must be made is whether or not to offer 
B options. The decision was made at Picture Butte High School by the 
principal in conjunction with the superintendent. I presume this 
decision was based upon the needs of the students and the availability of 
teachers. 

Once it is decided that B options will be offered, the next 
decision point is who will teach them. The interests and qualifications 
of the teacher determine the selection of the option instructor. 

A crucial step in B option planning occurs when students decide 
which option to take. It is stated in the Junior High School Handbook: 

"In general, selection of Group 6 Options shoiad be 
made on the basis of strength rather than weakness." 

This presents a problem with those students who do not have any 'strengths* 
in the Group B options that are offered. This proV>lem is compounded when 
there are only a few Group B option selections available. 

At Picture Butte High School, about sixty students in grades 
VII and VIII were allowed to choose between three newly offered Group 
B options. It was here that the first teacher decision point was reached. 
The three teacners involved decided to let each student freely choose the 
option he or she preferred. As a result, only three of the seventeen 
students who chose the science option could be classified as having chosen 
on the basis of strength. 

The implications of this decision and of the total situation 
had a profound impact on other decisions to be made. Due to the varied 
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TABLE I 

DECISION POINTS IN CURRICULUM PLANNING 



Preliminary DeclBlon Points 



To have group B options 
Who will teach the options 

Conditions under which students select the options 

a) Students should choose the options 

b) Options should be chosen on strengths not weaknesses 



reclslon Points In Curriciilum Planning 



Urns and Objectives 

a) Purpose 

The purpose of Science B Option is to have the student 
discover the Joy of solving problems 

b) Teacher Objectives 
The teacher should 

1} explore the growing interests and abilities 
of the student 
11) carefully cultivate stident Interests 
ill) develop the students special abilities to a maximum 
Iv) locate and correct any student weaknesses 

c) Student Objectives 

The student should be able to: 
i) demonstrate careful and competent handling 
of laboratory equipment 
ii) write up experiments in an acceptable Bcieutific 
form 

ill) indicate interest in the course by NOT being 
a behaviour problem 
iv) demonstrate a desire to solve a problem by 

asking questions and by carr:''ing out research 



Content 



Evaluation 

a) Students Objectives 

b ) Grades 



T A ;j h ^ II 



A. r-'^cearcli 



select 
research topic 



teacher approval 
research topic 



carry out 
research 



evaluation 



STUDENT 



B. e>;r.)eriement 



select experiment 



teacher approval 
of experiment 



research problem 



X 



preliminary write-up 



teacher approval 
of write-up 



perform the 
experiment 



draw conclusions 



X 



experiment evaluation 



J 



C. 



oU-^BS or 
Xiuzzles 



FEEDBACK 
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abllltiee of the students, the aims and objectives must be designed so 
that they are applicable to all. Since most of my students were weak 
in the field of science, the purpose of my present option course is 
to have the student discover the Joy of solving problems. 

I also decided that teacher objectives were necessary. The 
teacher objectives offer guidance to me as to how the students should 
be directed and guided in the course. The teacher objectives were 
gleaned from the 1973 - 197^ Handbook and are shown in Table I. 

The second decision point deals with the content. The best 
method of achieving my purpose and of accommodating the varied 
abilities of the students was to let each student find, study and solve 
problems that interest him. This meant that experimentation and 
research became the core of the option. Also, this implied that the 
teaching situation would be very informal, as the student had to find 
his own problems and use the scientific method to find solutions with 
little help from me. 

The final decision point in curriculimi designing was .to 
formulate a method of evaluation. I felt it was important to have 
each student realize that he was capable of reaching success in 
science. Onee a student found that he could be successful, it was 
hoped student motivation would be improved. This was accomplished by 
two methods: 

a) Student objectives were formulated so that they specified 
mainly affective behaviour. The student objectives are also 
shown in Table I. 
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b) Secondly, I felt that if I was to attain the goals set 
forth, the normal grading system must be revised. I 
informed the students there would be only three grades that 
I would hand out: an A, a C, or an F. This strategy 
hopefully would allow any normal B grade to become an A and 
so forth. The results would hopefully spur those students 
who normally receive C's, D's and F's toward a more positive 
attitude . 

But changing the method of evaluation does not end the need 
to make decisions. Decisions are also made during instruction of the 
course. (See Table II) There are both students and teacher decisions 
involved. The basic decision facing the student is whether to do 
library research or an experiment. Teacher decisioas involves approval of 
the experiment or of the research topic and approval of the finished 
report . 

It is here that the teacher's objectives are usefxil. I can 
discover the interests of students and I can guide them so as to develop 
their strengths and to correct any weaknesses. Also, I can weed out 
experiments that are not suitable for reasons of safety and facilities. 
Another value is that I have an opportunity to probe into the student's 
understanding of his assignment. 

Frustrations sometime occur when unforeseen events occur during 
a course; decisions must be made to correct the situation. After about two 
montns of operation, some of the students showed a lack of enthusiasm 
resulting in a poor quality of work. 
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I have encountered a major obstacle that was resulting in the 
general disintegration of the students' attitudes. I did not want to 
undermine the purpose and objectives laid out, as I felt they were valid 
and worthwhile. Therefore, the problem before me was to overcome 
student apathy without sacrificing the goals of the course. 

I decided to add an alternative activity that gave the students 
the opportunity of breaking away from the normal procedure while still 
holding to the objective of developing students' critical thinking 
skills. This alternative was to play chess, or to solve puzzles. 

When I introduced this new alternative, I was afraid that I 
might change the science option course into a games option. I 
therefore informed the students that this new alternative was 
designed only to create a break from the normal routine. In reality, 
this revision has worked surprisingly well. For the first week after I 
introduced this alternative almost all the students chose it. After 
the novelty had worn off, the students' attitudes improved, even though 
the use of this alternative had been greatly reduced. In fact, I can 
think of only one instance, since the first week, when students have 
chosen this alternative. The students appear to be content just to 
have this alternative available. One frustration I am presently 
battling with is the inability of students to transfer their knowledge 
and experience to practical situations. These students appear 
capable of finding problems in a resource book and following instructions 
on how to solve the problem, but they do not seem to be able to carry 
over experimental processes to problems and activities they themselves 
experience. 
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I am in the process of trying to find ways to overcome this 
problem. An cuLternative I am considering is that each student be 
required to pose and attempt to solve a problem that he has observed 
or experienced rather than a problem he has found in books. 

A third frustration I am experiencing is a common one^ time* 
Shortage of tizne is a real problem, especially since I am a first year 
teacher and must design and prepare lessons for three greide levels , as 
well as develop the Group B option course. 

But of all the frustrations » the worst is my inability to 
spend the amount of time with each student that I think is necessary to 
adequately explore , cultivate and develop his interests and abilities. 

The successes I have found in science option have been very 
satisfying and encouraging. I think I owe part of my success to the fact 
that I have had no previoas experience teaching. As a result , I was free 
to develop a course based upon my pedagogical philosophy and tailored 
to fit my beliefs and personality. I must admit this same fact, lack of 
experience , also has led to many frustrations. 

Due to my lack of experience , many times I have been confused 
as to what line of action to take next. Then, there is the nagging 
question* "Will my superiors accept what I have developed?". 

Viy greatest successes in teaching are due to the results of 
this program. Majiy of the students now have a positive attitude toward 
science and have improved their science grades. Some of these changes 
have been small* but they are still a step in the right direction. 

The greatest reward I have received in this progr^jn deals with 
two students who have almost steadily received F*s in almost all of their* 
courses. Their behaviour at the beginning of the year created many 
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discipline prcblems and their attitudes toward science and myself 
were very negative. Since I have had them in my option, their attitude 
and behaviour have taken an about turn. These improvements are not 
only restricted to science option class but have also carried over to 
their Grade VIII science program. It is results like these that make 
teaching Junior high school students moat rewarding. 

In conclusion, x would like tu make an admission. It was 
not until I was asked to speak to you at this conference that the 
procedures I followed in developing this program were written down. 
Almost the entire program I developed was designed in my head. It 
was not until I started to organize and structure the thought processes 
I vent through that I realized the complexities involved in 
designing courses. 

Many of my frustrations and problems could have been averted 
or reduced had I carried out the curriculum planning in a more formal 
majiner. I would therefore like to leave you with what I consider to 
be the most helpful advice for the teacher when he is developing 
a curriculum: 



ORGANIZE YOUR THOUGHTS ON PAPER,' 
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ISSUES ARISING FROM CASI DIES ON STUDENT AND TEACHER 
INVOLVEMENT IN CURRICULUM DECISION-MAKING 
George Sevan 

After having heard yesterday's tremendous analytical efforts 
by Bill Duke and Ted Aoki I am loath to get up in front of you and share 
with you my accumulated ignoreuxce. I came here with some ideas based 
on experience, because my job is to become involved in curricxilum 
development • I have an empirical model myself that's been developed in 
much the same way that Dave Luyten developed his empirical curriculum 
model. He looked back on his Science Option coiurse to find out how it 
had developed and said, "This is how it happened," From that we move 
to how it ought to happen. Before I get into empirical models, let me 
outline the three things I propose to do. One, I'd like to bring out 
some issues that I think are worthy of mention, some of which are 
repetitions from yesterday, A second task is to present a model for 
placing these case studies in some sort of curriculum network. The 
last thing I'd like to do is to give you a way of looking at the process 
of decision-making so that perhaps you can do something with it. 

Now the issues. In the first place, the question Dr, Aoki 
raised was, ^'What is curriculum building, and what is curriculum?" We've 
had a number of terms used almost synonymously with curriculum building, 
I' 11; mention them to you, "Curriculum building is decision-making", 
" *Curricul-ar. building is problem solving," "Curriculum building is 
communication". Now I want to say to you that curriculum building is 
none of these things. It involves these processes, but curriculum 
buildin^^ is itself a process suid the product of it is a curriculum, I 
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mention this to you because I think there 1;^ a tendency to treat a 
very complex process slapllBtlcally. As we emalyzd It and break it 
dovn into its components, we end up with something that is far* far 
less than what curriculum building happens to be. It is amazing, in 
fact, that in spite of its complexity, curriculum building does take 
place * 

Previous speakers yesterday got away with restricting their 
remarks to the processes of currictLlum decision-making. I don't 
think that we ought to leave the product of curriculum building, the 
program that develops as a result of this process j out of the discussion. 
I don't think you can, and later on I will show you how I think they 
are linked. I would not like to accept a simple definition of 
curriculum or a simple definition of curriculum development. I think 
there are phases or stages in curriculum development. If we separate 
one from the other it will help us to look at the process Itself. 

Levels of Decision-Making 

Table I depicts a Curriculum Development Classification 
System with three responsibility levels: Societal, Community, and 
School. Table I also lists the agent who takes nominal responsibility 
for the change. At th'- provincial or societal level, the provincial 
government takes the responsibility through the Department of Education 
or perhaps a nulti -departmental approach. At the community level, the 
school system Lakes responsibility. It is the agent through which 
curricului.1 development changes take place. At the school level, students 
might be involved tut, '.he teacher takes responsibility. Students don't 
get fired out of a school if they make bad ciirriculun decisions. In 
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TABLE I 



CURRICULUM DEVELOPMENT 



CLASSIFICATION SYSTEM 



Level 



Societal 



Community 



School 



Agent 

?Tovf ncial 
Govt. 
Dept. or 
Education 

School 
System 



Teacher { s ) 



Students 



ExamPia 
S • C • S • 

Social 
Studies 

E. 0. F. 

School 
Project 
(Bishop 
Carroll) 

Group 'B' 
Options 
St. Albert 
Project 



Amount of Change 
High 



Medium 



Low 
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fact, one of our problems may be that teachers don't get fired for 
bad curriculum decisions! 

We can now take a Idok at the third column in which I have 
tried to place the case studies that you've seen so far. An example 
of a project at a societal level is the E. C. S. project, but it's 
not a good example because it's not purely educational. It's not 
purely curriculum. It's more than that and in the "more than that" 
is a host of unanswered questions like, "Why is it there in the first 
place?" "What is the purpose of E. C. S.7" Let's go down to the 
next one, It's a better example. The social studies program that 
exists in our school system was put in there by the Department of 
Education. It is an example of curriculum development at the provincial 
level. 

Let's go down to the school system. The E. 0. F. idea came 
from the province, but most decision-making occurs at a school system 
level. Again, you might ask yourself, "Why are there E. 0. F. 
Projects?" I don't think I will attempt to answer that question — 
I'm not sure of the real reasons — but I do know that projects are 
being developed at the school system level throughout Alberta. Let's 
go down one step in the list to another school system project such 
as at Bishop Carroll in Calgary. That's a school district-initiated 
project. Another one that's at a school system level is the Mathematics 
Project which you'll hear about this afternoon. It's also at a school 
system level, involving the entire system, or a large portion cf the 
system. 
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TABLE II 
FOUR STAGES OF ..DECISION-MAKING 



Context 



- VQiat Goals and 



Objectives 



Input 



What Resources 
(Plans, SI^llls, Time, 
Money) 

Criteria for Decision-Making 



Process 



What Organization or 
Mix of Resources 



Product 



- What Program 
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Finally, at the school level, the Group "B" options provide 
a beautiful exej/xple. Most of the decisions that relate to introducing 
various options take place right within the school. What happens after 
it is decided to introduce the option has been graphically Illustrated 
today. The teacher frequently makes a decision based on a lot of 
pieces of information he has. The St. Albert project is another 
exaaiple. Here is a case of a teacher working with a Central Office 
person deciding to do something without reference to any Department 
of Education officiea and, presuniably, without reference to the 
School Board t except through the Central Office person who was 
acting as liaison. 

Now, I also put on the right hand side the "Amount of Change". 
I think this is important because we want to talk about impact on the 
educational scene. That's what I mean by the "amount of chcAge". When 
a project gets its initiation at the provincial level and affects all 
school Jurisdictions, I'd say there's high impact, or a high amount of 
change. Projects at a system level, affect a number of schools, or 
at least one entire school rather than a teacher or a subject in a school. 
That's a medium change. Finally, the change at school level has 
relatively low impact. It may be dramatic for a class or a teacher, 
but its impact is not on the resources or educational activities of 
the whole system. 

It is obvious that because they are a different levels, 
you cannot treat these projects in exactly the same manner. The 
model of decision-making for the E. C. S. project cannot be the same 
as it was for the St. Albert project. I think it's probably a mistake 
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TABLE XII 

CURRICULUM DEVELOPMENT 
AS A CONTINUOUS PROCESS 



Decision 
to 
Change 

Choosing 

Objectives 
Purposes 

Goals 
Planning 



Developing 






Instruction 
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to look for a single model, pure or otherwise, that will function 
effectively for all curriculum development projects. When you have 
decided what the situation is. at what level a given project exists, 
then you have to reach into your repertoire of models and pull out 
"the" model, that will work best. 

Stages in Deciaion-Maklnff 

Let's talk about Stages in Decision-Making. Table II shows 
an outline of decision-making based on the four stages identified by 
Stufflebeam. The four stages are Context. Input. Process, and Product. 
At the context stage, you ask. "What goals and objectives should this 
program have?" At the input level, we are concerned with "What 
resources (plans, skills, time, money) do we need? What criteria will 
we use for decision-making? What plan do we have for actually carrying 
it out?" The process stage looks at "What organization or mix of the 
input of resources will we have in order to cariy out this development? 
How will we go about it? Whafs our plan?" Finally, at the product 
stage we ask. "What is the program which issues from this decision- 
making process? Does it fit the criteria that we set beforehand?" 

When you start analyzing or breaking down the curriculum 
development process into its decision-making stages, you can say to 
yourself, "Where does the St. Albert project fit? Where does the 
Luyten project fit? Where does E. C. S. fit?" As related questions we 
might ask, "Who should be involved in decision-making? Who should 
determine the goals and object . ,es of the E. C. S. program?" Students? 
Not likely, because we're talkmr about kindergarten children. The 
maturity of the client is an element in who should decide, in the St. 
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All?ert project, students made a lot of decisions about process in the classroom: 

for example, whether they were going to study this ancient civilization or 

that ancient civilization; which topic they were going to choose to work on. 

They all had to prepare a report though I That decision wasn't made by them. 

The teacher decided that there was going to be a report. The teacher also 

imposed on those students some very noticeable decisions about standards. 

She very carefully led them to a point where they could make decisions 

themselves about how good the project material was. 

Another way to look at this is to refer to Table III where 

we examine the continuous nature of curriculum development. To look upon 

it as a finite process, beginning with the decisions to change and ending 

with the production of a program^ is to over-simplify what it is that we're 

f 

doing. We're producing something that meets the needs of today's students. 
In a static society where the people's needs remained relatively unchanged, 
there would be no problem; but if change is as rapid as it appears to be, we 
ought to be doing two thin^is: developing new curricula and then revising 
them as we find out that they do not, in fact, work as planned. So we need 
to have built-in feedback. Regardless of the model you have, it should 
have a feedback route. First of all, somebody has to make a decision to 
change. Having made that decision, there are a nxanber of steps that one 
goes through including the choosing of the objectives, or purposes, or goals 
of the program. Then there is a planning and development phase. Finally, 
there is an implementation, or instructional phase. At every one of those 
levels there should be a way to feed back information about the process 
and the tenta'„i/e product. Now we can go back and recycle. I know that 
this is systems' tenninology and it's anathema to some of you, but I don't 
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apologize for using systems' terminology. The alternative is un-systematic 
and I can't buy that either! I think you can cariy systems theory too far. 
but I want some systems, because I want some structure. The feedback route 
ought to convey to the decision-makers what's going on in the system. This, 
I submit to you is one element we lack in most curriculum development 
projects. It's why they go on foreverJ Who terminates something that 
we've tried? A project may deteriorate until you cut off funds, but 
except for that, how often do curriculums projects terminate? It happens, 
but it's a rarity. 

Some Issues 

I want to spend a moment or two going over some of the issues 
that were raised, and also to raise some new ones. First, I would suggest 
to you that what you need is not a theoretical model of curriculum 
development, but an empirical model. The way to find out what 
particular model to use is to try one; you will either iiic« it or you 
will have to change it to suit your needs. Second, I want to ask the 
question about shared decision-making. Can you have true shared decision- 
making in an accountability modoJ ? What happens when things go wrong? 
Can you fire the staff? Who is accountable? I raise that question 
because somebody is\ In the absence of an accountability model what we 
have is a "cop-out", it seems to me, on the question of, "What do you 
do when things go wrong?" You correct them, obviously, but how about the 
gross errors that we perpetrate on ^udents? Maybe somebody should be dismissed 
if students are seriously affected by curriculum mistakes. I don't think 
I'm suggesting that heads have to roll every time, but I ajn suggesting 
that the concept of shared decision-making witti aollecHve guilt is not 
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a viable concept. Accountability has to be particularized. 
Somebody initiates, somebody provides information for the decision-maker, 
his counsel is sought, his opinion solicited and listened to. Then 
somebody makes a decision. One of the things that you do in a decision- 
making model is "finger" people, and say, "It is your Job to make this 
decision" . 

I»ve said to you that I don't think curriculum building is 
simple enough so that any single model will suffice. You must use a 
variety of models. One question which came up yesterday and which is 
still there is, "How much involvement is enough." I can't answer that, 
but I can tell you that every now and then something happens in spite 
of all of the best rules that we knowi the rules of thumb that we 
have. In spite of the pitfalls, in spite of the unanswered questions, 
curriculum somehow gets developed. And, when it does, we can only 
marvel at the commendable products that emerge from such an ill-defined 
process . 
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A CASE STUDY OF FACILITATING CURRICULUM CHANGE: 
MATHEMATICS IN EDMONTON AND CALGARY 
PART I 
Emery Dosdall 

What I want to do Is give you some background about the 
development of our mathematics program and some of the decisions that 
we made in nurturing the project up to the present day. It started 
back in 1968 with the Human Resources Research Council (HRRC). They 
proposed a pilot in Alberta in the field of individualized mathematics. 
They wanted to pilot an Individually Prescribed Instruction Program 
(IPI). The pilot in 1969 was placed in three Alberta schools. The first 
one was placed in Millarville in the Foothills School District, the 
second in St. Vincent de Paul in Calgary Separate, and the third in 
the Forest Heights Elementary School in the Edmonton Public System. 
The objective of the IPI project was to field test and to evaluate, over 
a three-year period, the IPI program as an eetabliahed program which 
was developed in the United States in the Pittsburgh Training Centre. 
It was hoped that the project would give us a lot of spin-off or 
developmental guidelines that we could use in further developing 
other kinds of programs, not only in mathematics, but also in all subject 
areas along the ideas of individualization. 

The first two years of the IPI pilot raised some very serious 
concerns among the project teachers and administrators. Despite the 
very positive attitude both teachers and pupils had about the program, 
the tremendous cost, the excessive prescription in the materials 
themselves, the seemingly large amount of "down" time, and the number 
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of teacher aides that were required to run the program mitigated against it 
right from the start. The project teachers, however, did not want to 
return to the traditional program nor did they want to drop out of the 
project. At the same time, there was a growing reaction from parents, 
teachers, and administrators with respect to the kind of mathematics that 
we were using in our schools . As educators , we brought most of this on 
ourselves in the way we tried to interpret the program to our clientele, 
we told them, "This is a new math. You leave it alone. We'll do it in the 
school. You stay away from our schools." As a result we got more and more 
negative reaction about new math. 

In place of an absolute phase-out, we tried to utilize as 
much as we could of the IPX program that had been tried out for the two 
years. We used the IPX set of objectives and a modified type of XPX 
format. We began, using numerous teachers in the system, to revise and 
to rewrite the teacher and the student materials. The Calgary Public School 
System at this time also became involved. Calgary Public and the three 
original systems produced the necessary materials into a program that the 
project director at the time labelled, "The Elementary Mathematics 
Developmental Activity" (EMDA) . These EMDA materials were piloted 
in the four systems in the 1971-72 school year. 

EMDA was administered by a coordinating committee, consisting 
of a project director from HRRC, teachers and administrators from each of 
the participating systems, and representatives from two universities. 
The coordinating committee decided to evaluate each component 
of the program to see where revisions and modifications were needed. 
The first revision was to be in terras of the set of objectives on which 
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the IPI program was established. The co-ordinating committee gave 
the responsibility of revising and re-writing these particiaar 
objectives to the Edmonton Public School System. To complete the task 
of setting up these particular objectives, a system cdordinatlng 
committee was established to oversee the development of the objectives. 
This committee consisted of a university representative, an elementeuey 
administrator who had been deeply involved in mathematics over the years, 
and an elementary mathematics curricular associate. The task of this 
coordinating committee was to look at the total goals of the elo&entary 
mathematics program to try and establish some framework for development. 
With this framework they were to try and determine some of the topics 
that might facilitate the reaching of these genercLL objectives. The 
goals that they established were taken directly from the Elementary 
Mathematics Handbook established by the Department of Education Just 
the previous year. The committee tried to decide on five major 
strands that they would concentrate on to reach these goals. These 
strands provided a way of organizing all of the different topics or 
concepts that we w£uited to present to children, ve tried to give a 
brief description of what it was that we were aiming at with the 
concepts that were laid out for each of these objectives. 

With this kind of basis established by the coordinating 
committee, at least two teachers at each grade level were brought in to 
work with the coordinating committee in selecting topics they thought 
were appropriate, and also to l/,' and put a placement on each topic. 
This was a big task. This tyne of thine happened: A grade two teacher 
would say, "You know, I Just cannot teach meaningfully the concept of 
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money to grade two kids J" So we said, "Mayl)e that shoiild be place-i into 
a grade three level." We looked at such concepts as other bases. Should 
you be teaching other bases at the grade three level or grade four lev«l? 
These kinds of decisions were made by the teachers with the coordinating 
committee. They were decisions that affected the entire system later on. 
The teachers that were on these particular committees were selected 
because they had worked in previous mathematics committees or they were 
teachers who had been identified by their administratorc as very good or 
exceptional math teachers. If was during these meetings that we made most 
of th^ major changes. The final task of re-writing and editing was left 
to the coordinating committee, who tried to put them into some kind of 
performance terms. 

The list that we came up with was a list for grades one throxigh 
six. This list was presented to the representative from each of the other 
systems that we were working with in the southern part of the province. Their 
reaction to the objectives that we presented to them was that they wanted 
a much more specif ..v^. listing of the sXills. The Edmonton group, on the 
other hand, wanted to retain the much more general list. The coordinating 
committee had several meetings to resolve the dilemma. We brought teachers 
from Edmonton to meet representative teachers from Calgary and vice versa 
several times to find a compromise. As a result, what we decided to <?o as 
a group was tc continue with the exchange of materials but to use 
different '.abjective sets. During the time that oil of these disci^ssions 
aiaong the different representatives were taking place, each of Edmonton's 
fourteen mathematics curricular associates visited the teachers that were 
on the project pilot. With this feedback fvom teachers, we came up with a 
tentative format that was determined by the supervisor and the curricular 
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associates. The format, once established, was taken back to the 
project teachers for their reactions, and was further discussed in terras 
of its feasibility. The conclusion of these discussions was the 
establishment of the Edmonton Elementary Mathematics Program (EMP). 

It was at this time that HRRC was terminated; however, we 
decided to continue the project, and finally came up with a program 
containing several components; the first being a multi-text approach. 
We had several text series and selected those that had very favourable 
piloting. We decided that we would reference these texts to every 
objective, grades one through six. This was an enormous task and ' it 
could not have been completed by our own system because of the expense 
and the time factors that were involved. As a resaTt, we wrote to 
each of the publishing companies to see, in fact, if they would do 
this task for us. We received a very favourable reaction from each 
of the companies that we contacted. The indication was that they would 
do this as a service to the four school systems. Each set of the 
commercial materials was completely referenced in, on a Grade One 
to Grade Six basis. 

The second major component was a multi-activity approach. We 
referenced games, activities, and investigations to each objective at 
each grade level. We also tried to develop pre-tests and post- 
tests. We developed final tests and different kinds of Record and 
Management r heets to bring it all together. 

During this particular time we had something like seventeen 
active mathematics committees v^orking throughout the year. These 
consisted of teachers, administrators, and the curricular associates. 
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It was a massive group to have working on the project. The money that we 
for these committees, for materials and for release time was provided by 
our system's research and evaluation department. The other resources we 
had were provided through the mathematics program budget. We did 
attempt to get additional support for the project development from the 
Department of Education. The Department established a committee that 
looked at the educational appropriateness of the objectives that we had 
established. This committee was disbanded after two meetings. A second 
committee was set up to study the perceived needs of various groups with 
respect to mathematics; we do not have the results of the committee's 
work as yet. 

The materifiULs that were developed were put in a program booklet 
format for each grade level. They were sent out to each of the 
teachers that had participated with us in the previous pilots. We wanted 
these teachers to have first crack at these materials and to revise them 
where necessary. We allowed other teachers uo have the programs if they 
voiced an interest in piloting einJ if they were willing to go through a 
number of in-service sessions. As a result, during that particular year 
we had over one hundred teachers participating with us in a. pilol. Again, 
the program was monitored and revised. It was then on the basis of the 
teacher feedback that the decision was made to place the program on e. 
system- wide basis. 

To implement this in our system we r,ave each of our eluraentary 
iichool administrators a naif-day 'n-service training. We ^^ave several 
half-day and after school in-services to our teachers, and we tried to 
make the public aware of this particular change in the mathematics area 
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through a report to the Board and also through a number of parent- 
teacher nights in which the program was discussed with members of 
Home and School and parent groups. Fwther assistance for the 
implementation of this program came this year through the funding 
that we received in an EOF assistance grant. 

We have had tremendous interest in the program from several 
outside systems. Thus, when we did reprint it, we sold it at cost 
to Fort McMurray, Edmonton Separate, Foothills, Leduc, Medicine Hat, 
and other systems. We received a number of letters from across 
Alberta and from across Canada asking for the program but we were 
not really able to honor all of these because of the limited copies 
that we had, anc because of the cost. 

In February 1973, EMP and several other mathematics programs 
and problems were discussed at a seminar held in Edmonton. At the 
conclusion of this meeting, two resolutions were passed. First, it was 
the desire of the representatives to have better coaimunication and 
materials exchange between systems. Second, they felt a need for 
better and more cooperation between systems, especially when working 
on curriculum projects. 

In the development of the follow-up Junior High Mathematics 
Program, we tried to keep these two resolutions in mind. The objectives 
for the Junior High, as in the Elementary, went through a similar 
process in their development. After the objectives were set, we 
contacted a number of system.s * hat had expressed an interest in 
working cooperatively. We had rieeling in Red Deer and they indicated 
they'd like to get involved in :.he Junior High project. Ten school 
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systems agreed to participate. We agreed to prepare twenty-one units. 
The tasks were broken up so that the ten systems are cooperating and working 
as equal partners in the development of the Junior High program. We can 
produce the 21 booklets which include not only the components of the 
Elementary but also learning packages. This task can be done in a one- 
yeax span and will be piloted on much broader popxaations than it would 
have been possible for either Edmonton Public or any one of the other 
systems to produce. 

I think it's the cooperation and close exchange on these projects 
with other systems that has been really beneficial to us and there have been 
several spin-offs that have happened as well. We're presently planning to 
work cooperatively with a number of systems in the development of the Math 
10/30 and 13/33 programs which will be a continuation of the program. We 
will be working cooperatively to develop metric materials, and on the 
complete revision of the elementary program when metrication does come in. 

Coimnunication between coordinators and supervisors of 
instruction, not only about specific programs but also about several other 
general concerns, has been one of the most beneficial things that has 
come from our project over the last two or three years. To give the 
perspective from a smaller system, Don Maclnnis who is representative of 
the Calgary School Board, will go through some aspects of their 
involvement, not only in the area of mathematics but in some of the 
other projects that they are involved in. Thank you. 
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A CASE STUDY OF FACILITATING CURRICULUM CHANGE: 
MATHEMATICS IN EDMONTON AND CALGARY 
PART II 
Don Maclxuiis 

Before I start, I think it is important for me to give you 
a few statistics in relation to our system. The Calgary Separate 
system is not a large system with unlimited resources and a great 
number of curriculum specialists. At the secondary level, our central 
office staff consists of one coordinator who has overall responsibility 
for curriculum ^or Grades 7 to 12; one general supervisor, myself, who 
has responsibility for curriculum from Grades T through 9; three 
specialist supervisors, one of each in phyi-ial education, fine arts, 
and religious education. So you see we are a small system. I think 
I can bring this point out a little more. We are presently working 
with Edmonton on a life-science project. We looked ever our staff to 
find out how many life-science specialists we actually had. Out of a 
total of twenty grade ? science teachers in the system, we had five 
that could be considered or-cialists in a life-science area. 

With that overview of the size of our system. I'd like to 
talk to you about our approach to curriculum development. The importance 
of moving into the curriculum-writing field was heightened as a result 
of the change in the Junior High School Handbook in 1969. The Handbook 
gave more local autonomy in the curriculum area. This necessitated a 
change in the role of our teachers. The introduction of the academic 
electives probably was the greatest force in bringing teachers together 
to talk about curriculum. The question presented by the teachers was. 
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"What can we do?" The answer to that question seemed to be the formation 
of curriculum councils that were to be additional to the ATA Specialist 
Councils that were in vogue. Councils in the four core areas were formed 
in our system in 1970. A first decision by the teachers in each area was to 
form writing teams. The teachers believed that the materials from the 
province and the materials from the publishers did not meet our needs in the 
core areas. Our teachers concurred with the reports coming from other 
syst«tts and from the province that the Junior high math program did not meet 
the needs of our students. We looked at other programs, but these programs 
did not meet ow needs either. So our teachers decided to work on the 
development of programs that they believed would meet these needs. The same 
procedure was followed in social studies • Through our councils these 
materials were presented by teachers through what we called a mini-convention 
sponsored by our local ATA. At this particular convention the teachers 
took the materials that they had developed » and explained them to 
their peers. The teachers really appreciated this convention at this time in 
our development. 

The writing of curriculum in our system was, and still is, an 
evolving process. We first started out at nights, after school and on 
Saturdays. The teachers who were involved in this curriculum branch in this 
manner asked the question, "Could we write a curriculum during the siammer?" 
They came up with some good reasons why this should be so, and their request 
was granted. Cxirriculum writing at the Junior High School level was 
handled during the summer months for two summers. An honorarium was 
presented to the teachers who worked on this curriculum. Then the teachers, 
said, "Summer is better than nights and Saturdays, but could we develop 
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curriculum during the school day, during the working day?" Again, 
their request was granted. 

Incidentally, job was to break down what I called the If 
complex — "If we had this, if we had that, such and such would happen." 
We have found that requests from top teachers in regard to curriculim 
development are not unreasonable and the results achieved are great. 

All the requests from currlcxLLiun councils have been accepted 
by our system during the last four years. The area of responsibility » 
however ^ has tot changed. The responsibility for curriculum development 
at the secondary level in our system still rests with our coordinator. 
He set the tone at our initial curriculum meeting when he stated9 
"if you have a problem in your specific subject area and you still have 
that problem at the end of the year^ look at yourself in the mirror ^ 
for you are the instrmnent whereby changes can come about". This 
did not mean that he was giving up his responsibility with the teachers. 

Curriculum development might be placed on a continuum. At 
one end would be the outside experts. At the other end of the continuum 
we have the teachers. Our system is not at the extreme end of the 
continuum where the teachers are doing it all, but we are somewhere 
in that direction. Central office does participate in the curriculum 
development, but we hope that we are sharing this responsibility with 
the teachers . 

What, then, are the responsibilities of the Curriculum Councils 
through their curriculum writer^,? We say that they have the responsibility 
of knowing their subject. We aiwO say, and we b?lieve that this is 
really important, that they have to know their audience. This 
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responsibility was met by securing what we call a system profile". 
Throiw^h testing ^ it was found that the range of ability in reading and math 
at the grades seven » eighty and nine levels was tremendous. The average 
grade seven class has a range of reading ability of grade three to grade 
eleven! The same thing could be pointed out in relation to computation 
and reasoning skills in mathematics. The math teachers took these 
statistics to heart. In the handbook that they developed and gave to the 
teachers f they made this statement ^ "The aim of this program is to 
accommodate the student at his level of mathematiceuL ability and to allow 
for his own pace in acquiring new skills." They also stated that they work 
from the premise that the typiaat grade seven t eighty and nine student does 
not exist. 

Having recognized these differences, what did we do about them? 
Reading was a problem identified by our curriculum councils. In order 
to alleviate this particulai problem we worked with the University of 
Calgary , and through Dr. King we developed the course "Reading at the 
Secondary Level". We sponsored thirty or forty of our teachers to take 
this particular course at the system's expense. Further , our curric;.lum 
writers firmly believed that it was incumbent on them through their 
writing to meet the different levels of ability in reading. If a concept^, 
was important enow^h to be on the curriculum, they believed that it was 
important enough for them to have materials that every child could use in order 
to understand that concept. The main criteria used in classifying: the learninr> 
opportunities provided, was the reading difficulties of the exercises. 

We also looked at the computational skills of our Grades 7, 
■i and 9 students. Instead of getting: better from seven, eight and nine> 
:ney r,o down from where they were in Grade 6. 3o we have developed 
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units in computational skills. The math council has shown their 
teachers how they can use mathematical computation in their program 
every day. 

The curriculum writing needed a ciarriculum plan, and this plan 
was developed by ovir Social Studies team. This plan may be seen by 
looking at the October /November issue of the A T A Magazine. All of the 
steps used by the Social Studies team in planning for their writing 
may be found in that article. The Science council further developed 
what the Social Studies people had begun. They wanted to add a few 
new twists to the plan of curriculum writing in our system. They 
wanted more involvement of administation so they asked for and 
received permission to use vice-principals to act as coordinators of 
a science writing program. It is important to note that our vice- 
principals teach at least 30% of the time. Five vice-principals, 
then, were chosen to work on the Science Council. They became involved 
with the Edmonton Public School Board teachers on a project called 
Curriculum Resources Information Bank (CRIB). They utilized science 
teachers and librarians in trying to organize materials for the writing 
team when the writing team was ready to sit down and actually get into 
the writing process. With the chairman of the Science CounciJ| they 
approached science teachers to become involved in the writing. 
Significantly, they also arranged to have language arts teachers involved 
in the re-writing of the science to meet the needs of the students. 
I was involved in actually writing some of the science, and it's 
'luite an experience to have language arts teachers come in and read 
the material that we had prepared. They laughed at us I They said. 



"Are you kidding? Is that for a Grade T student?" So they re-wrote the 
materiaLi working with our science teachers » and built into this material 
reading skills which have the effect of allowing science teachers to 
become teachers of reading. 

Since the writing^ the curriculum writers have taken an additional 
responsibility. They say that it's not enough for them to write a 
package and then smile. They also want to develop in-service activities 
through which to present their curriculum materials to their peers. In 
the so^aT^studles 9 for example , we had seven curriculum writers involved 
in developing these packages. They had to work with only twenty of their 
peers, so they were almost a one-to-one ratio in selling ovr product to 
them! All \n:iters and coordinators were to help in this in-service. The 
language arts teachers were also involved to show how important it was 
to become involved where reading is concerned. 

The curriculum councils have also engaged in other activities 
of a worthwhile nature. They have met with principals' councils to 
outline their program. They made up and shared with the principals some 
tapes that explain what the social studies Grade 7 program was about, what 
the social studies Grade 9 program was about, and so on. The principal 
was actually getting a short course in social studies through these tapes, 
but he could also use these tapes as an in-service in his particular school. 
The curriculum councils also asked that I meet with the coordinator of 
elementary school to have him and his teachers make up a tape to explain to 
our Grade 7 teachers "What is a Grade 6 student? What are we receiving in 
Grade 7?" I know what the tape will give. It will show the Grade 7 
teachers that there's no such a thing as a Grade 7 student! I think that if 
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we play that tape at our first staff meeting then there should be a 
lot of hustling in terms of, "What are we going to do about the 
material that we were going to present to this Grade ? class?" 

The broadening of our base in curriculum led to a meeting in 
Red Deer which involved representatives from other school systems. At 
that meeting we were presented with a plan whereby we could participate 
as equal partners in preparing a mathematics program. The proposal 
appealed to us. as we saw how it could complement the work that we 
had already done in mathematics. We also saw many advantages for our 
size of a system: the project that would have taken us three or 
four years could be completed in one year. It is important to note 
that it is still our project. Our teachers are very proud of the work 
that they are sending up to Edmonton; they are equally pleased with the 
way that Edmonton teachers contribute to our efforts. The Edmonton 
teachers deserve a "tip of the hat" for helping us maintain the 
healthy attitude that this is still our project. 

The experience of working with other teachers is a growth 
experience for all of those involved. In expanding the experience 
from development on a local level to the development of sharing 
curriculum writing between systems on a provincial basis, one gains in 
the sense that he becomes more outward looking - picking and choosing 
ideas from others and evaluating their applicability to his own local 
situation. The sharing of the work load between systems makes it more 
productive and tends to increaG-a the quality of work, because a person 
tends to be more careful in prei..a-ation when those materials will be 
in t.he hands of many teachers. The element of pride certainly comes 
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We believe this involvement in the mathematics and science 
projects has helped us» and ve hope it will continue. We have attempted 
to cross disciplines in the development of curriculum. We have also attempted 
to coordinate the activities of librcurians in ciirriculum writing. We have zeroed 
in on finding a place for the vice-principal in this important work. We have 
utilized the services of the University. We have asked about guidance personnel 
and hov ve coxald best utilize them in our vork^ and ve knov they have an 
important role to play. 

In reviev» then» responsibility for Curriculum is in the hands 
of our coordinator. He has placed a challenge to the teachers through their 
councils to share this responsibility, and they have accepted his challenge. 
Just hov veil they have accepted this challenge is demonstrated by an M. Ed. 
thesis on the degree of implementation of curriculum materials in our 
system: thirty-five percent of our teachers have been involved in 
curriculum writing; seventy-five to eighty percent of our teachers are using 
the materials developed by the curriculum group; over fifty percent of our 
teachers have been involved in the religious curriculum product. 

Further evidence is provided by quotes from some of our teachers. 
I read them to my coordinator, and he said they sounded too much like a 
testimonial; however, I want to quote one by Ray Wilkins, a fellow who has 
been working with us on the Science CRIB project developed by Edmonton Public; 
"The Life Science Bank reflects a number of important factors in curriculum 
change that are known to be desirable but difficult to realize, namely, 
cooperation between school systems in an inter-disciplinary approach, concern 
for roadinf^ ability, release of teachers from classes to do curriculum work and 
the involvement of the vice-principal in curriculum development**. Let me close 
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with one final quote, from Principal Dr. Tom Halbert: "We have a 
long way to go m curriculum development* We are hapi^ with our 
projects so far, ond firmly believe that through cooperation with other 
systems our road will be made easier and the ultimate winner in the 
end will be the students in our classrooms". 
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DECISION-MAKING IN PROGIIAM DEVELOPMENT 
Ralph SaLey 

< 

It is generally accepted th. there are at least four levels 

at which curriciaum decisions must be made. (Goodlad, Tyler, Spodek): 

Level Responsibility 

Societal Department of Education 

(Legislative Assembly} 

Institutional School Districts and Schools 

(Local Boards, Administration, Teachers) 

Instructional Classroom Teacher 

Learner Students 

This paper, based upon information received from case studies 
presented and upon the previous insightful analyses of the case studies, 
is an attempt to provide a process which is applicable, with 
modification, at each of the levels of decision-making outlined. 

Some of the barriers to a discussion of this type have been 
presented by the previous speakers. One barrier is the communication 
problem as outlined by Dr. Aoki. Dr. Aoki referred to this as dissonance 
in basic paradigms of curriu lum decision-making. 

Another barrier is the acceptance of a definition of whit we are 
discussing when we use the term curriculum. I choose to use this term in 
the vein suggested by Dr. Aoki, i.e. Program development. Processes and 
products in program development are shown in Figure I. 

I believe that The Case Study of Faailitating Curriaulm Change: 
Mathematias in Edmonton and Calgary as presented by fimery Dosdall and 
Don Maclnnio is illustrative of program development as presented in the 
M. Johnson model (as adapted) as it functions at the institutional or school 
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system level. The fact that they were successful In a cooperative 
movement involving many school districts is -an indication that such 
a process is viable at the societal or provincial level. 

As X perceive the process througli which this mathematics 
curriculum has developed, it illustrates the following points: 

1. Th'H sources of concepts or intended learning outcomes were 
from the Department of Education curriciilum guides (the 
desires of society) and from the discipline of mathematics. 

2. The criteria for selecting the I. L. 0. 's to be includes 
in the program being developed were based upon information 
from: 

a) Depirtment of Education 
i ) Discipline of mathematics 

c ) Teachers 

d) Feedback from the instructional system 

e) Use of appropriate media. 

3. T'-'e intended learning outcomes in each unit were subject to 
modification in the variety of districts and classrooms where 
the units were used. (This allows for each district or 
classi-iom to participate in the program development 
process in a modified form. ) 

i*. The relevance of the program being developed was 
scrutinized by pupils md teachers. 

5. The content included in ^he program was: 
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a} siodifled existing materials 
b} newly developed material # 
6. There was a strong in-service education component. 

7 There was «ji important » ongoing evaliiation component. 

6. There was a feeling of involvement by all members of the 
project. This seems to have led to a commitment to 
implement the message contained in this program development 
process . 

It is my opinion that this process is one which coiild be 
employed at all levels of the program development process. The 
societal or Department of Education process could function in this 
manner. To do so» however i would demand a basic revision of current 
practices. Inhere would be need for a decentralization of decision- 
making so that the process could be made functional. 

It has been stated that, as a professional, educators are 
less motivated to curriculum innovation than to system maintenance. 
It can also be said that each of us in the hierarchy of education 
believes strongly that the maintenance of our present system is 
both desirable and necessary. It is felt to be desirable because each 
of uij is rather certain of the unique contributions which we make. 
(We wonder if the system could function without our presence or at 
least the position which we occupy). It is felt to be necessary 
because of the current emphasis upon accountability. Accountability 
is seen as a linear function of action-reaction. To date, feedback 
from practicing educators has not been used routinely for accountability 
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purposes. Somehow , practicing educators have not considered it as 
trustworthy as a P. A. B. system and the inscrutable computer. 

The above biased statements lead me to explore a form of 
decentralization in which the paradigm of program development presented 
could function. This is the concept of decentralization called DEVOLUTION. 

Decentralization can be viewed in at lea3t two ways (Sherwood 
1969). Decentralization may mean either DECONCEJJTRATION or DEVOLUTION. In 
deconcentration the delegation of authority, adequate for the discharge 
of specific fxuxctions, is given to a staff member situatad outside of 
headquarters. This suggests an hierarchical structure. In devolution 
there is a legal conferring of powers to discharge specified and residual 
functions to formally constituted local authorities outside of 
headquarters. This is non-hierarchical and implies a measure of autonomy — 
the freedom to behave outside the total constraints of direct control. 

This conferring of powers or decision-making function to a 
local authority can be done. The case of the Edmonton - Calgary project 
illustrates this. There is, in my opinion, a large element of 
accountability in this project. They have been cognizant of the need to 
fulfill the goals of the Department of Education. What has been lacking, 
however, in this case of devolution is that all-important financial 
component. I raise the question, "Why should funds for such a program 
development process not come from the Department of Education rather than 
from the school district budget?" 

I believe that it is important that this conference consider 
the model for program development presented and that the ramifications of 
implementation of this model be considered. An excellent exercise for 
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Bih&ll Btonp .discussions Would be to formulate situations at each 
level of decision-inaking-the societal, the institutiohal, the instructional 
and the learnihg^-and to conjecture as to how the aodel couid be implemented 
at each level. How can decision-iaakihg be coordinated^ Can the role of 
each level of decision-making be made more explicit? 

As a final stateiaent regarding prbit^ development, I present 
a different format *f the model (Figure II). This will lead one through 
eleven steps df implementation. 

It would also be a useful exercise to consider the pi-oceedings 
of this conference in the manner of a groUp process in eolnmunication. 

1. Have the messages had high fidelity? 

2. Have the messages been understood? 

3. Have the messages been accepted? 
^. Have the messages been relevant? 

5. Have J, the participant, gained a commitment to implement 
the messages? If not. is there a necessity to examine 
the dissonance presfent? 
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STRATEGIES FOR EFFECTING CURRICULUM CHANGE 
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CURRICULUM DECISION-MAKING AS A FACTOR IN 
CURRICULUM INNOVATION 

E.J. Ingram 



Most of the literature on attempted curriculum innovations deals 
only with reported adoptations and the "oughts" of curriculum change. Studies 
of the successes and failures in instituting and internalizing innovations, 
are fewer in number; however the literature that does exist reports for 
more failures than successes.* Many reasons have been postulated for the 
overall lack of success in instituting major curriculum change. However, 
the general orientation of educators to curriculum development and innova- 
tion, which has resulted in a "top-down" decision-making model, and our 
lack of skill in developing curriculum and effecting curriculum change, 
are probably the two most important factors. 

Orientations to Curriculum Development 
and Innovation 

Curriculum development and innovation can be examined from 
different vantage points. Focusing on the target of the innovation - the 
individual, the group, or the organization - is one way of examining the 



*The studies on curriculum in., ations are too nunerous to document 
in this paper. However, the ones ? f.nmd most useful include Goodlad, 
Klein, et al. (1970), Gross et al. (1971), Martin and Harrison (1972). 
Sarason (]9/l), and Smith and Keith (1971). 
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change phenomena. Another favor! basis for examining change Is to 
focus on the substantive nature of the development or innovation being 
considered. For example, is it a change in mathematics or social studies; 
is it a change in teaching methodology; or is it a change in the structure 
of the classroom? However, the most productive vantage point from which to 
examine the change phenomena, at least for the purpose of considering the 
decision-making process, is to focus on the strategies used and the 
orientations adopted in change attempts. 

Two conceptualizations are particularly useful in considering 
the orientations and strategies used in curricular innovations. These 
are the Empirical-Rational , the Power-jSoercive . and the Normative-Re- 
educative s trat et^iea^j discussed by Robert Chin and Kenneth Benne;^ and 
the R&D approach , the Problem-Solving approach and the Social Interaction 
approach as proposed by Ronald Havelock.^ These two conceptualizations 
are similar in certain aspects and different in others. Chin and Benne, 
for example, take more of an orientations approach to the change process, 
whereas Havelock's proposal deals more with the developmental and change 
processes. 



••■Chin, R., and Benne, K, General Strategies for Effecting Change 
in Human Systems. In W. Bennls, K. Benne, and R. Cliin (eds.), The 
Planning of Change . (2nd ed.) Toronto: Holt, Rinehart and Winston, 
1969, pp. 32-59. 

^Havelock, R. The Change Agent>q Guide to Innovations in Education . 
Englewood Cliffs: Educational Technology Publications, 1973. 
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The basic assumpClon underlying the EmDlrteal-Ratlonfll orlaatation 
is that nen are rational beings and will, therefore, follow their rational 
self-interest once this has been revealed to them. The general strategy^ 
of the approach is to search systematically for knowledge and then to 
diffuse this knowledge through general education. From the point of view 
of curriculum development, the strategy assumes that a curricular innova- 
tion is developed or proposed on the rational basis that it is superior 
to present practice; and that the potential user, who is rational, will 
adopt the innovation if the proposer can reveal the rationality of the 
innovation to him and can indicate how he can gain by adopting it. 

The enplrical-^ratlondl orientation has dominated our entire 
educational system in the past. As a result, most curriculum development 
at all levels has been strongly influenced by this orientation. It is 
the basic st^^ace taken by academics arid scholars and, therefore, dominates 
not only our curriculum development but also out teacher preparation 
programs. 

The Research and Development strategy for curriculum development 
is based largely on the empirical-rational orientation. It assumes 
(1) a rational sequence In the development and application of an innova- 
tion; (2) a passive but rational consumer; (3) a well-developed and 
thought out developmental plan; and (4) a rather large-scale, high-cost 
initial development program. Because of its high cost it is generally 
assumed that most worthwhile curriculum development programs must be 
conducted at the regional, national, or international levels. The 
rational sequence of activities envisaged generally includes (1) basic 
research, (2) applied research, (3) product development, (A) product 



testing, (5) diffusion, and (6) implementation. Rationality Is also 
assumed in the diffusion and implementation processes. These processes 
generally included the distribution of printed documents, short courses, 
and demonstrations. The focus of these activities is on the substance 
of the innovation rather than on the innovative process. The R&D approach 
has become very popular in curriculum development circles over the past 
ten or fifteen years* 

The Power-'Coercive orientation assumes that change comes about 
through the application of power in some form - political^ economiCt or 
moral. Those with less power» it is assumed^ will comply to the wishes 
of. those who hold more power. Those wishing to implement a change willt 
therefore^ issess their power base and the poser base of those they wish 
to influence. They will then apply i^at power they have in order to get 
the innovation adopted. This orientation has been very influential in 
past curriculum change attempts and is probably Just about as influential 
today. Most of our past curriculum development processes have included 
a combination of empirical -rational and power-coercive strategies. 

It is generally assumed that the power-coercive orientation is a 
"top-down'* strategy. Although this is generally true, it is also possible 
to use this orientation to develop a "bottom-up" strategy. 3 

According to the Normative-Re -education orientation, rational 
self-interest is only one of several factors which influences man's 
actions. Supporters of this orientation take the position that man is 
an active being, who strives to satisfy his many and interrelated needs 
through transactional relationships with his environment. At the societal 



^ Hnrn^r's M^gAytne. The Professional Radical (Conversations with 
Saul Alinsky), J.une 1965. 
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level nan is guided by the norms, relationships and expectations of the 
groups and institutions to which he belongs. At the psychic level, nan 
is guided by his internalized meanings, habits and values. Therefore, 
change in practice will occur only if those involved change their norma- 
tive orientations to the old practices and become conuaitted to the new 
ones. Change in normative orientations involves changes in attitudes, 
values, skills, and relations ^\..p8. The position taken is that potential 
users must be involved in working out the new program, especially in 
identifying the goals of the program. Because the problems confronting 
the user are not necessarily solved by more substantive or technical in- 
formation, emphasis is placed on providing the user with problem-solving 
skills and with brin.-iing about the needed changes in attitudes, values, and 
behaviors. The strategy generally involves a collaborative relationship 
between the user and a process consultant. 

During the last few years much lip service has been given to this 
orientation, but as yet very little by way of concrete implementation 
attempts have applied the strategy, especially at provincial and school 
system levels. 

The Problem- aiving approach to curriculum change can be based 
to a large extent on this orientation. The approach assumes that curriculum 
development and change is part of the problem-solving process. Its basic 
assumption Is that users' needs are of paramount importance. Enphasls is 
placed on the need for diagnosis, the full utilization of internal resources, 
the use of non-directive outside ri isultants, and the belief that self- 
initiated and .self-directed change ha} the best chance of ciuccess. The 
proct'»35 stnrtr. i-'lrh a felt need which is developed into a specific problem, 
or of -ohleras, through a systematic diagnosis. Following the articulati( 
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of the problem, a search for possible solutions Is Initiated. Information . 
and Ideas are retrieved both from within and outside of the system. On 
the basis of this Information a solution Is fabricated, applied, and then 
evaluated to determine the extent to which It has satisfied the felt need. 
Outside consultants are used primarily as process consultants or to play 
linker roles between the user and sources of outside Information. 

The problem-solving strategy, to be truly effective, requires 
that the user be skilled in the problem-solving processes and that a variety 
of alternatives and useful information, from which the user can select, 
are available, both inside and outside of the system. Both the empirical- 
rational and the normative-re-educative orientations are appropriate to the 
problem-solving strategy. 

The Social Interaction approach is a conceptualization of how 
Innovations diffuse throughout a social system. It assumes that the 
network of social interactions involving an individual largely influences 
his adaptive behavior. It also assumes that the place an individual holds 
in this network (central, peripheral, or isolated) largely influences 
his rate of adoption. Informal contacts are held to be fairly important, 
as are the reference groups of an individual. The basic strategy in 
applying this orientation is for the individual wishing to spread an 
innovation to first sell it to the opinion leaders in a group. It is 
then assumed that natural diffusion will take place. 

The nonaative-re-educative, the empirical-rational and the power- 
coercive orientations all assume the social-interaction strategy of diffu- 
sion, at least to some extent. It should be cautioned, hovever, that the 
research supporting this approach comes primarily from agriculture and 
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medicine - two vocations which are quite different from education, at 
least as far as the organizational setting in which they operate is 
concerned. Change in individuals within an organizational setting are 
influenced by factors quite different from those influencing change in 
individuals who are not affected by an organizational setting. 

The User as Developer and 
Decision-Maker 

The modal approach to curriculum development and change used in 
Canada over the past several years includes (1) the development of a new 
curriculum package or process by an external agency; (2) the adoption of 
this new curriculum by the higher level authorities (e.g., the provincial 
government); (3) dissemination of the new curriculum to the user, either 
through a power-coercive or an empirical-rational mode; and (4) the 
supposed adoption into use of the new curriculum. This approach assumes 
a passive user, but one who will change when asked to do so, or when he 
realizes that the change will serve his rational self-interest. 

This modal approach has failed in most cases where the innovation 
required a change in the roles and behavior of users. As mentioned pre- 
viously, there are aany reports of new curriculum being adopted, but very 
few reports of successful implementation of new curriculum. 

Therefore, it is proposed that a major revamping of the role of 
the user in Curriculum development and decision-making is necessary if 
real and vital change is to occur. The user must be given a more central 
position in the scheme of things. The following conditions are necessary 



in order for this change to be successful: 

(1) the user must play a key role In decision-making in such 
areas as organizational structure, curriculum materials, curricular 
processes, and instructional processes; 

(2) superordinate decision-makers and curriculum developers must 
recognize and support this new role; 

(3) users must be in support of the goals of the proposed in- 
novation and must have attitude receptive to change; 

(4) users must have, or be given, the opportunities to learn 
problem-solving skills, and 

(5) users must develop the skills and competencies necessary to 
play the new roles demanded by the curriculum lnnovatiom» being proposed. 

Ideally, curriculum decision-making should be neither centralized 
or de-centralized, but rather, users, superordinate decision makers, and 
developers should play different roles. For example, external developers 
should ptoJuce, for the "curriculum caferia", alternative ideas, materials, 
packages, processes, etc. The superordinate decision-makers should set the 
overall goals and establish the general rules and parameters in which 
curriculum decisions can be made by the users. The users should make 
curriculum choices within the board parameters set at higher levels. Users 
can either produce their own curriculum and materials, when this seems 
most appropriate, or else use the curriculum materials produced by external 
developers when these are most appropriate. 

A New Approach 

Wftat is needed is a new model to guide our curriculum development 
and utilization functions, new structures to facilitate the effective 
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(Problem Solving Approach) 




fig. 1 - A Curriculum OcvpI pment und Utilization Model 



application of the model and, most important of all, users who have 
the knowledge and the skills to apply the model. 

During the last decade or so a considerable body of theoretical 
and conceptual knowledge about the knowledge development and utilization 
functions has been acquired. However, we have not been as successful in 
using this knowledge to construct operational models to guide our activities 
in curriculum development and decision-making. The following is an attempt 
to construct an operational model, which is complementary to the "User as 
Developer" concept discussed above. 

There are four broad components in the curriculum pr.? duct ion and 
utilization system (see Figure 1). First, the user component, which 
consists of those subsystems which provide services to students (e.g., 
teachers, schools, school districts). Second, producers of basic curriculum 
knowledge - this is a very diffused subsystem, if in fact we can classify 
it as a subsystem at all. It consists of universities, research agencies, 
private research organizations, or any other source of new basic curriculum 
knowledge. Third, the curriculum development subsystem which translates 
basic knowledge into practical knowledge and materials which can be directly 
applied to the problems faced by user subsystems. At the present time 
research and development agencies, private development groups (e.g., publishers), 
universities, etc., constitute this subsystem. However, some development 
work is also being done by operating systems (e.g., school systems). The 
fourth coaponent of the model, and the one which was not found in many earlier 
models of curriculum development and utilization, is the linkage subsyst' w. 
This subsystem operates to bridge the gap between the curriculum producer 
and th.^ potential user. Although this subsystem is not well developed at 
the present tine, it is in a key position to control the operation of the 



entire system. 

The model, as presently conceived, focuses upon the problems 
faced by the various user systems (e.g., teachers, schools, school districts, 
etc.). Therefore, the problems approach discussed earlier could well guide 
the functioning at this level. However, without well developed and tested 
knowledge the problems approach breaks down, or at best is frustrated, 
especially at the "search" stage of the cycle. Therefore, agencies geared 
up to develop and test new curriculum materials and ideas are a necessary 
component of the model. These could be state^ppointed agencies, private 
concerns, universities or components within operating systems. The major 
criteria to judge the success of this component is that it develops a 
sufficient volume of ideas, and products (based upon the needs of the user 
systems and the avllable theoretical and conceptual knowledge) to meet the 
needs of the user systems. Probably the research, development and diffusion 
approach discussed earlier would be most appropriate for this component of the 
overall model. 

Basic and theoretical knowledge is necessary if practical knowledge 
is to be built on sound foundations. Therefore, the type of curriculum 
study and research conducted in universities and research institutions 
should be encouraged and supported. However, new knowledge, whether it be 
theoretical or practical, is of little value if the potential user does not 
know about it, or cannot acquire it. or does not know how to apply it. 
This factor has probably been the weakest link in the curriculum production 
and utilization chain during the past few years. Therefore, linkage structures 
must be established to facilitate these communication and consultative 
processes. The major functions of these linkage structures should be to 
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help articulate user needs and conununlcate them to the curriculum develop'- 
ment structures; interpret and communicate, in practical terms, new curri- 
culum materials and ideas to user systems; and assist user systems with 
their planning and problem solving processes. The social Interaction and 
problem solving approaches should be useful in performing these linkage 
functions. 

The types of structures and relationships necessary to perform 
all of the functions implied by the model will vary depending upon the 
situation and the antecedent conditions. The major test of any curriculum 
development and utilizations system is not whether or not certain structures 
are present, but rather whether or not expert consultative assistance is 
made available to user systems at all stages of the problem solving process; 
whether or not user needs are considered as major input for determining 
curriculum production priorities and whether or not a range of relevant 
and useful information is readily available to user systems. 

It has been argued, with some justification, that various versions 
of all components of the model have been tried in most Canadian provinces 
and found wanting. Although this argument is true it should not be con- 
cluded that the total model has been tried and found wanting. In fact, 
the model has not been tried in any complete sense in any Canadian province. 
Nor, have many of its components been given an honest and fair trial. 
However, even if they had, less than satisfactory results could be expected, 
because implementing one component of the model without consideration of 
the others is bound to lead to disappointing results. 

It should also be emphasized that implementing the model will not in 
itself assure success in curriculum development and utilzation. Several 
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other conditions must prevail. Tlrst, all those concerned, from govetii lent 
pulley makers to classroom teachers » must understand the model » especially 
their role in it and how they should relate to others in the curilculum 
utilization system. Second, those involved must have the knowledge and 
skills to effectively perform the functions for which they are responsible. 
Third, sufficient time, resources, and flexibility must be provided to 
ensure a fair test of the model. Very few of these conditions have been 
present in past attempts to develop more effective curriculum development 
and utilization systems. The standard practice has been to implement one 
small component; then provide insufficient time, resources and personnel 
for it to succeed. In addition, the expectations held for the new system 
were generally very unrealistic. 

Admitte^y the implementation of a curriculum development and 
utilization model^ in such a manner that some degree of success can be 
expected^ will be a slow and laborious process. However, if we are to 
successfully cope with the demands for change which are constantly being 
placed upon us by our supersys terns and by our environment, we have no al- 
ternative but to try. 
Implementing the Model 

Our rational orientation might lead us tc conclude that government 
policy makers should be made aware of the knowledge development and utiliza- 
tion problens faced by the educational system; then convinced to establish 
the necessary structures and functions (e.g., research and development 
organizations, linkage agencies, provide the necessary resources; 

employ, oi t^rip.ire, the necesi^ary '^-iMed r&jiiiAtl ; and do whatever che 
i,i uec'.*.>-iar / t • implement the total system ^t one ^Lme. This may be au 
lde.%1 i^olm^un, luit its chanc^ o oi success -xCk: v*iv minimal,* at Ic.^c tliis 



has been the lesson learned from past attempts. A more realistic 
approach is for educators, at whichever level they may be working (schools, 
school districts, universfities, etc.), to use whatever means are open to 
them to create the necessary structures and develop the necessary skills 
to operate that part of the model over which they have Jurisdiction. This 
is especially Important for user systems bec^ifse they are the key to the 
entire process. Educators must also struggle to develop linkages among all 
components of a curriculum development and utilization system because, until 
this Is done, satisfactory results cannot be expected. 

As the need and opportunities arlse^ policy --makers can be pressured 
to provide the structures and the resources necessary to facilitate the 
system's operation. Pressure resulting from a frustrated need Is more likely 
to produce results than pressure supported only by some theoretical argument 
of need. It cannot be pointed out too strongly, however, that although the 
model may be implemented starting from the user and then spreading throughout 
the system to the provincial pollcy«*makers, that real success cannot be expected 
until the entire model is implemented. 

In my view, the first stage in implementing the model is for users 
to develop the knowledge and skills necessary to effectively work through 
the problem-solving process as it relates to the new and changing demands 
being placed upon them. The development of appropriate knowledge and skills 
however, is not the sole responsibility of the ip*widual user unit, but 
rather the joint responsibility of the profession, the school system, and 
the appropriate faculties and departments within our universities. Tlie 
acceptance of this joint rospons Lbil ity will In itself assist in forging 
the necesstiry linkage h true tares* The first step is to LdtMitify the 5;per.ific 
functions raqulrod for the probl tim^HolvinR process. Tiiu nrxt stop is to 



detieraine what knowledge ind sklJls arc> rnquirod for the effective 
performance of thvi-.: fuu.rlons. The third s-^ep is to develop tools, 
devices and train ini^ pr ;.;tacia so that the appropriate knowledge and 
f.kllls can be efi'ectively applied. The matrix presented in Figure 2 
identifies the functions and skills needed by user systems if they are 
to effectively plan for and implement curriculum Innovations. 

The functions as listed on the horizontal axis of the functions 
and skills matrix are an adaptation of those conceptualized by Havelock. A 
These are: diagnosing the situation, acquiring resources, choosing the 
solution, implementing the solution, and stabilizing the innovation. 

The vertical axis of the functions and skill matrix contains a 
list of skills necessary to perform the various functions listed on the hori- 
zontal axis. These skills are bas«».d on the conceptual, human and technical 
skills categories developed by Katz. 5 An "x" in one of the cells created 
by the functions and skills axis in the matrix indicates that a particular 
skill is necessary for a particular function. A "xx" Indicates a major 
emphasis. Although this particular set of skills is not as well developed, 
nor as adequately supported in the literature, as is the set of functions 
described earlier, it does -^present a start in coining to grips with a much 
neglected aspect of the change process. User systems can have all the 
conceptual and theoretical knowledge necessary for a particular function, 
however, unless they have the necessary tools and the skills to use these 
tools, the function cannot be performed. 
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The third step in providing users with the necessary knowledge 
and skills is to develop training programs based upon the functions and 
skills Just described. These programs are still in an embryonic form and 
need much more attention by the teaching profession* the universities and 
the operating systems. In the meantime the body of knowledge that presently 
exists in support of the functions and skills elaborated upon earlier, 
should be of some assistance to educators as they devise strategies and 
tactics for solving the problems created by the ever-increasing pressures 
for curriculum change. 
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CURRICULUM . CHAf^GING OR CHANGELESS? 
E.A. Torgunrud 



INTRODUCTION 

In a study of curriculum one may attend to objectives to be reached, 
content and skills to be achieved, metnods of study used, finances to make 
It all possible, the facilities required for offering the curriculum, the 
relevance of the program to Individual and society, or even the means for 
determining how well the curriculum has achieved Its purpose. In brief, 
curriculum may be looked at In terms of people or things. 

Because we are strongly influenced by the scientific method on this 
continent, we tend to emphas^- things, which are more readily quantified 
and manlDulated. Unforti. .«jly, whether curriculum is changing or change- 
less is more dependent unon actual changes in people rather than the 
quantification and manioulation of things. It should not be assumed how- 
ever that the task of changing individuals Is easy; In fact some are 
suggpstlng it Is downright Imnosslble. Neither should It be assumed that 
this annarent inability to change rests exclusively with the individual, as 
there are external influences which may be supportive or restrictive. 
Therefore it is the nurnose of this paper to look at the influences which 
are determiners of whether curriculup changes or is changeless. 
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CHANfiE OR CHANGELESSNESS IN HUMAN BEINGS 

Before turning to a brief treatment of some of those Influences, I 
should like to discuss the reality of changing people's behaviour as seen 
through the eyes of Amital Etzloni, who after having spent many years In 
social research, makes some startling observations In the June 3, 1973 
Issue of Saturday Review. 

There are two positions which may be taken relative to bringing about 
change In human beings. The first of these would be that you actually bring 
about attltudlnal changes which are In turn reflected In changes of habits 
and behaviors. The second would propose that the actual attltudlnal and 
motivational changes In people themselves are Impossible and the only way to 
change behavior Is to alter the environment In which they live. 

What Is the evidence regarding these two positions? Beginning some 
ten years ago a concerted campaign costing 27 million dollars was launched 
to change the smoking habits of a population. Despite that concerted effort, 
the consumption of eighteen year olds dropped after three years of activity 
from n.73 to 10,94 cigarettes per day. In rehabilitation of inmates from 
gaols, generally 50*/ of them suffer successive incarceration. Reformatories 
snecifically built and operated for altering the habits and behaviors of 
young neople have almost a 60% return of their clientele. In a recent year 
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In the United States, approximately 60 thousand people were killed In traffic 
accidents despite driver education programs, calculated at having a per Uffi 
value nf 88 thousand dollars. Yet, a seat belt which costs $87 to Install 
proves to be a thousand times more effective. 

With this kind of evidence facing us, assessment of the adequacy of 
means or time taken should be made. First, when one reviews the various 
media through which change of human beings has been attempted. Items such as 
advertising. Information campaigns, educational programs, counselling and 
rehabilitation appear. Second, the length of time In which these means 
operated have been varied. It would appear that certain skills such as speed 
reading or square dancing can be taught, albeit with considerable effort. In 
abbreviated periods of time. Hov/ever, regardless of the length of time. It 
appears that changing ingrown habits and value positions meets with much less 
success. 

On the other hand, what is the evidence regarding the results of having 
made environmental changes; In Britain for instance, the breath analyzer has 
been found effective in removing drunken drivers from highways. Antabuse, 
although suffering abuse Itself, has brought desirable results in assisting 
alcoholics. Methadone is widely used now as counter-environment for heroin. 
Sharp declines in the number of individuals in mental institutions might be 
traced to the introduction of the use of sedatives. The success of seat 
holts and other safety features has t 'on documented. 
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From this one might conclude that more productive curriculum could be 
achieved by concentrating upon controlling the circumstances under which the 
curriculum Is being offered than upon the human factor. I believe that an 
alternative position may be offered. The difficulty In changing Individuals 
may require consideration of the* 

a) means to be used In bringing about the desired changes, by 
providing opportunities to practice the new behaviors rather 
than just being told about them. 

b) time m are prepared to allow so that change has had an 
opportunity to occur. The time line in education was fifty 
years; NOW we tend to think of equating change with the cook- 
ing of minute rice or Instant potatoes. 

c) focus upon primary rather than secondary variables. What 
is the regard system of the person who is being expected to 
change? What are the discrepancies betv/een that reward 
system and the one which the curriculum change requires? 

In other words the focus should be upon the human variables 
rather than the curriculum change Itself. 

d) other influences which significantly affect the possibility 
for change. 
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INFLUENCES FOR CHANGE OR CHANGELESSNESS 

As the second thrust of this paper, the first having been the acknow- 
ledgement of the difficulty of changing people, a number of variables related 
to considerations Itemized above are briefly discussed. Some of these vari- 
ables are supportive of change, while others are restrictive. In some cases 
they may be both supportive and restrictive. 

Influence of General Values 

Richard L, Miller In Perspective on Educational Change identifies four 
general values which have influenced curriculum. Of the first, democracy^ he 
writes: 

Democracy Is built upon the belief that society should serve 
to free the intelligence and protect the Integrity of the 
individuals who compose it. Democracy is both a product and 
a process. As a process it provides. Indeed expects, vigor- 
ous competition in ideas and programs. Its trial and error 
procedure! learning by doing,nlaces a premium upon field ex- 
perimentations, 

A second value, equality, is perhaps another fundamental base. Such 
a value permits many voices to be heard, with conflicting points of view, 
permitting nositions which would be denied in closed systems. Therefore 
change may be both fostered and stymied. 
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A third value has been material progress, or "the best Is yet to come." 
The Idea has developed that human nature Is Improving and that society as a 
whole Is moving toward a better order of life. This has been prompted In 
part by an emphasis upon science and technology. Our theories change, pro- 
cedures are modified, and products Improve as man reaches further Into the 
future. Nevertheless we may have developed a blind faith In the achlevem^^i Is 
of science and technology resulting In a level of depravity of our <toc1a1 
development. 

V 

Fourthly, education Is valued. The most famous quote In this regard 
was that made by Thomas Jefferson - 

"If a nation pxpects to be Ignorant and free. In a state of 
civilization. It expects what never was and never will be". 

Therefore, curriculum reflects changes In material needs and desires. As a 
consequence, courses of study have become tied even more closely to society. 
Again an unquestioning faith, coupled with the scientific and technological 
progress, may have prompted imbalances in curriculum changes. 

Specific Factors Supporting Currlcular Change 

Miller goes on to identify certain factors which have brought on 
currlcular change. The hostility among nations has brought about strong 
Interest and infusion of money into the development of programs in science, 
mathematics and second languages. In Canada about ten years ago we had a 
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comparable Infusion of money for the Introduction of vocational education. 
Presently we are engrossed In the needs and desires of minority groups, and 
early childhood. 

The growth of knowledge Is another fa tor which has brought about 
change, doubling and redoubling In evar shorter periods of time. There was 
a time when Bacon could say, "I know all that 1.^ worth knowing", but today 
it Is not only difficult. It Is downright Impossible. The organizing of this 
knowledge Into major Ideas and skills has resulted. This phenomenon Is 
raising questions of amount, nature and location of currlcular offerings. 

Pressures from outside professional education have also had their 
effect. Such slogans for Education Week as, "Education Is Everybody's 
Business", have not been Idle reflectors of what society often expresses. 
Soaring taxes have brought expenditures for education under sharp review. 
Community pressures are of many shades along the continuum of keeping things 
as they are or of bringing about significant changes in what is to be taught 
and how It is to be taught. More often the schools have been In the fore- 
front but a critical society has often acted as a catalyst, (e.g. current 
trend in Mathematics, alcohol , venereal disease;, controversial issues, con- 
version to the metric system, driver education). 

Finally, the advances in the behavioral sciences, particularly in 
anthropology, sociology, and psychology, have brought about an understanding 
of the process of educational channe. These advances have lead to team 
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teaching, continuous progress, ci^ouplng patterns, functional buildings 
(open aroas), creativity, educational television, and teaching machines. 
Note again hnv/ever that although the stimulus has been the sciences which 
focus on human behavior, the response has been primarily In organizational 
patterns, facilities and equipment, or things. 

Factors Inhibiting Change 

Traditionalism may be keeping us doing the same thing when It has long 
outgrov/n Its usefulness. New Ideas do not seem to fit In well with the old. 
We sometimes justify traditionalism by referring to It as judgement of wise 
experience. It mjst be acknov;ledged that there must be a balance between 
stability and change. Perhaps the amount and kind of curriculum change we 
have had In this province In recent years now requir; a period In which there 
can be understanding and application before further changes are Introduced. 
Ue might also have to plead guilty to having made som>'. changes fon the sake of 
change alone. 

Laziness Is another factor v/hlch may be too common an Inhibitor. 
Trying somethinn new takes study, planning, and hard v;ork, not the least of 
vyhlch may be to withstand the criticism of those around you. Laziness may 
also be the half-brother of indifference. In v/hich there is little profession- 
al zeal or dedication. Alfred North Whithead said it well v/hen he wrote: 
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Is It likely that a tired, bored workman, however skillful his 
hands, will produce a large output of first-class work, and be 
adept at evading Inspection; he will be slow In adapting him- 
self to new methods; he will be a focus of discontent, full of 
unpractical revolutionary Ideas, controlled by no sympathetic 
apprehension of the real working trade conditions. 

This laziness comes out In many different rationalizations, 
and these are well selected by Miller: 

We've tried that before 

We'll try It later 

The board will not go along 

It costs too much money 

We haven't the time 

It Is too difficult an undertaking 

We need mere research 

The trick is separating reasons from excuses. 



Fear and Insecurity constitute the third general factor. Fear of 
the unknown, possibly Including failure, reduces enthusiasm for change. 
Loss of prestige or power are also deterrents, althoug.'i experience and 
prestige are often instrumental In bringing about change. There has to 
be a balance between the security one needs to wlthstapd failure on one 
hand and on the other hand dissatisfaction with the status quo In order 
to want to change. Here Is where the means to bring about change must 
focus upon the reward system in relation to the innovation. 



Educational Factors Inhibiting Change 

Getting In a rut is one possible view. You have probably heard the 
expression that 21 years of experience may be nothing more than one 
year's experience repeated 20 times. Experience is dangerous when it 
becomes a substitute for additional study, and when the lessons it has 
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taught are the only factors considered when present and future Issues 
are being weighed. "My students have always turned out to be good 
citizens, and there Is no reason to think that curriculum changes 
are really needed or will make much difference," may reflect an 
evaluation based on a limited criteria. 

Reticence on the part of administration can hold back change. 
Being neutral about change may be Interpreted as being against an 
Idea. It is so easy to become so taken up with routine that no 
timt: Is given to planning. 

Educational bureaucracy may or may not assist in bringing about 
change. Whether It assists or hinders may be determined by whether 
or not the bureaucracy can provide for research and development, for 
In-service, for time off and many provisions which Cdn bring about 
curricular change. 

Insufficient finances Is a real limitation. However the extent 
of that limitation Is disputable when recent research Indicates that 
the amount of money spent per child does not predict the rate at which 
innovations are being adopted. There Is a much stronger, predictable 
relationship between the degree of commitment and the amount of experi- 
mentation. 
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Community Indifference and resistance may be real or Imagined. 
Where It is real It Is necessary to avoid active opposition to change, 
where 1t Is Inaglned one Is led to question the educational leadership 
being provided. 



Inadequate knowledge about the process of change Is often reflected 
in attempting new programs. In our planning Me have often concentrated 
on only one variable and forgotten that the variable Is one a«»ng many. 
For example we have emphasized a method and felled to organize the subject 
matter In a way which matched the method. Witness what many of us did to 
the enterprise. We had plenty of piles of sawdust but very few houses. 
Another mistake we hi-ve made is to suggest that a good package will sell 
itself. We are led to believe that the PCCS Physics package is an 
excellent one. strangely, figures suggest that fewer and fewer students 
are taking it. We -hould remember that the introduction of a new 
curriculum cannot be considered final; there must be opportunity for 
altering and adapting to local conditions. 

A final inhibitor is inadequate teacher education. There may be 
some excellent curricula available but they become ineffective when for 
instance, how to work in groups is taught by lecture, once more we get 
caught up in the fact that our actions speak so loudly that students 
can't hear a word wo 're saying. 
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In suminary this paper has attempted to highlight the central Ity 
of human behavior as the most significant variable In change. There 
has been documentation of the serious difficulty In changing human 
behavior. The paper concluded with a categorization of human and 
other variables which may support or restrict change. We do not 
consider the task of change as Insurmountable, or we would not 
have joined with other Interested groups to give the matter con- 
centrated attention. We look forward to significant suggestions, 
recommendations and resolutions coming from the deliberations of 
this conference. 
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A TALK WITH THE MINISTER 
Honourable Louia Hyndman 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. Now, I don't want to speak for too 
long because I understand that over \,he past couple of days you have 
honed to a fine edge many significan . questions, and I'd like to do my 
best to try to answer them for you. Perhaps, though, I could Just 
offer a few comments with regard to curricular matters, realizing that 
these are probably only the verbal meanderings of a curricular amateur. 

Now, who should carry out curricular change? I suppose, quite 
apart from the way that this has been carried on in the past, all of 
you have been aware of a new interest by the public in having an 
increased voice in the matter of curricular change. Not all people 
want this voice. Many people get very upset when there is any change. 
Some of them take the approach, "The curriculum that I had when I was 
in elementary school was Just fine; I've done very well, so why should 
there be any change at all?" Then, of course, you'll hear people 
saying -that, "There must be something terribly wrong with that particular 
program, and why isn't it changed?" So there is a dichotomy there. I 
ohink a large part of it stems i ^-om the fact that many people don't 
understand why a curriculum is developed and how it is developed. 
Possibly all of us Involved in curriculum have an obligation to help 
parents lindersLand t.he curriculum better. 

Certainly, the we ' in which chan/^e takes place, in my view, 
should be evolutionary rather tlian revolutionary. 1 think we must 
always be aware of the fact that there has to he a climate that maksjj 
that chaiw^c poBBible. It is all very fine to decide on a particular 
change (and I u)ink the introduction of metric thinking in' Alberta is 
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going to particularly underline this), but unless and until the climate of public 
attitude is such that parents understand what the purpose of the change 
is, and will accept it, it has very little or limited chance of succese. 

The question of who makes what changes is one which I imagine 
you have discussed. Most people ./ill concede that in respect to core 
subjects, however those are defined, there is a basic obligation on the 
part of government to pro^'ide over-all guidelines; but within those 
guidelines, there should be a greater degree of decentralization. I 
really wonder whether the trustees might consider xising to a larger extent 
those pertinent sections of the School Act which allow them to initiate 
curricuiar changes or indeed to devise new curricula of one sort or 
another. 

Let me summarize the two related points I have been making. First, 
curriculum change must occur within a climate which invites the support 
and participation of teachers and the public. Second, there is a need 
to proceed at a controlled pace. The importance of the public climate 
can be illustrated if we look at the situation in California where, as 
I understand it, a lay committee makes very rapid and Jolting changes in 
curriculum from year to year, or even from month to month. This would, I 
think, be a very dangerous and unwise course of act.ion for Alberta to 
follow. But if changes are not made at a deliberate pace bearing in mind 
what the public thinks, that kind of proolem and those kind? of i>resGures 
will occur in this [irovince. 

Moving on, ma^-be 1 could Just outline some of the areas which 
perhaps you'll wish to explore wiLh your q ,-. ;^ ions . The .:ullin^: t.-d^.o 
of curricuiar change is iliunlrated by the Early Childhood .Service prorxrun. 
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I understand you went into this in some detail. The £• C, S, approach 
is unique in the sense that it Involves people beyond iihal we have 
considered in the past to be the educational community. It was set up 
that way deliberately and it was set up also to have a flavor of 
diversity. The E. C. S. plan was deliberately left fuzzy in a number 
of areas. We could have introduced a clearly defined program simply by 
adopting the curriculum from another province » from Ontario » from one of 
the northwestern states or from Britain; but E. C. S. was deliberately 
left a little indefinite with no fixed programs that would preclude 
opportunities for creative choices by Albertans. 

Another area you may wish to explore is the question of the 
involvement of other departments of government in "education". Certainly 
the Department of. Culture, Youth & Recreation has been involved in a 
number of areas which some people might protcoti\'ely say are "educational" 
Some argue that this should not be the case. Why xsn't the Department 
of Education doing all of these things? Should not the Department of 
Education^ and we educators^ be solely responsible without any other 
person getting involved? I'll be happy to answer questions on that 
subject. You may wish to look at the Department of Agriculture which 
has been involved in education in the rural areas for many years. And 
there are other exc'imides, 

A final subject you may vish to ^^et into concernr> the degree 
of decentralization of curricular decisLon-m/iXin^: and the operational 
Toms which it co'iid lake, or should take. Aie there alternatives? 
What shouJ.d bv Mie role or futur-. role of the i)o{-.rirtment , oV i^chooin, 
{)V the teacher in the ciassroom^ tutletitn , of j/arents? 
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I think, Doug, that I've introduced enough topics to arouse a 
few questions. I'll do my best to answer them. Thank you very much for 
your attention and I wish I could ha\e been here with you for the last 
three days. 

Chairman: Thaxik you very much, Mr. Minister. Indeed you have 
stimulated some thought processes. Who would like to lead off with that 
first question? 

Voice; Mr. Minister, I noticed in the Legislature yesterday you 

announced an increase of 11.1*^ for E. C. 3. programs. The reason given 
was that school boards would probably no longer apply for E. C. S. 
grants because their share was costing too much money. Is there any way 
in which we might make it easier for school boards to pa; for E. C. S. 
programs, especially those in rural areas? 

Minister: I don't believe I announced an 11. increase. I think this 
was a recommendation of the coordinating committee of Farly Childhood 
Services which is comprised of all the representative groups. The 
recommendation may or may not be followed. I did read of the statement 
out of one of the Calgary School Boards re^, rding the costs and the fact 
that they had to pay $60,000. It is my opinion, that if this program is 
fjoing to be successful, there is going to have to be a local commitment 
of money. I don't bu;. the argument of the Calgary School Board thai they 
may not run the program if the province won't pay all of it. In my view 
the local peo* le in Calt',ary Ghooid demonstrate their support, or other- 
wise, of the program, and, if necessary, the Calgary School Board ^ihouid, 
lUi 'u^.;h supplem' .. ary re'pai;.ilion, tax peojjle to pay for part of the 
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program, in terms of the rural areas, the E. c. s. program was 
devised particularly so that it would bo and could be operated In rural 
areas. Me have. I know. so»e 367 E. c. 6. programs going in rural 
centres. A year or two ago people would have thought there never would 
have been that Kind of interest, but as we get more experience in terms 
of what the real costs are. we may see situations in large metropolitan 
areas, small cities, small towns, and remote school areas where there 
would have t. be differential grants. This is certainly a possibility 
down the line. 

Chairman: A rather shy lady asked me if I would ask a question on 
her behalf. It has to do with Early Childhood so I think it will make a 

nice transition if I interject it at this point. Th nee of her 

question was this: By the way that the government has introduced 
Early Childhood Education (and particularly with the kind of parental 
involvement that they have through the E. C. S. program) some people 
hope. While others fear, that this degree of community Involvement will 
become the model for the 1 - ,2 operation, too. The lady was wondering 
Whether you foresee this kind of extension of the Early Childhood 
model. I hope I have represented that question correctly. 

• Minister: ifs an excellent question, Doug. I wouldn't see any 
prescribed re«ulatlons or law. which would materially =irc«scrlbe the 
operation of a school board in this area, however, I think the board 
vo.oid be wise to assess whether some value nasn't teen gained by the 
involvement of thoughtful and inrormod parents. 1 ..-reo thut it's 
very dirricult for educators if the parents who Uo try to .et involved 
are Irrespcslbl. onJ irresponsibly critl.-u. Tboa« kinds of parents 
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can be really dangerous assistants ^ but the majority are thoughtful and appear 
to be objective, I thin^ it's something that shouldn't be approached with 
fear. Is it a dimension which the school board can encoura^^e? Maybe 
there have to be different degrees of involvement, ranging from 1% to a 
higher amount in each school. It's probably a neighborhood kind of 
situation, I think that because parents are now involved in the E, C, S, 
program they are not suddenly going to turn off the light when their 
youngster gets into Grade One and say, "oh well, I'll just stay at home now 
and I won't become involved," I think parents will want to continue to be 
involved and that their involvement should be looked at as something that 
can be an advantage rather than something to fear. At the end of the 
war, I think there was a feeling by many parents that they wanted to re- 
build a country; education was to be left to the teachers and the school 
board. Now, I think, that is changed, A parent, of course, is every 
child's first teacher. All of as realize that education in its broadest 
sense must be complemented by and buttressed by an interested parent who 
supplements rather than undoes what the school has done. So I don't think 
it's something to fear. It's certainly not something we* 11 prescribe, 
but I think wise school trustees will look to see if they can improve 
the quality of education for the youngster by acme degree of par-^ntal 
involvement. 

Voice: Mr. Minister » what are your views on the involvement of 

other government departments in what has been traditionally conceived as 
being the educational areas? 

Minister • 1 think that we can no longe: afford the luxury of beinr, 
possessive about certaiii thin^js heinr, "education" ?Uid not aliowln^ other 
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departments, or other people, or agencies to get involved* Certainly, 
I think we have to provide education for youngsters* The public, to 
some degree, has been making that Job much more difficult over the 
last few decades by tending to dump many social responsibilities of 
the family and the church into the school system* I don*t view with 
fear the fact that the Department of Culture, Youth & Recreation, or in 

some cases. Health and Social Development, are prepared to offer 
assistance in some of these peripheral and auxiliary areas. Their 
involvement frees more money for grants to school boards! I think in 
many cases the services that are being provided by auxiliary departments 
are things that are low on school board priorities. The other thing is 
that we can tap the expertise which exists in other departments. As 
ciurriculum specialists, we are sensitive to new demands in the areas 
of consumer education both for children and adults. Similarly, 
environmental and ecological education is a concern of the total 
population and not Just school children. By cooperating with other 
departments that have expertise in these areas, we can reduce the 
amount of compartmentaliaation. This will bo better for education, and 
in the final analysis better for youn/j people. That's what the whole 
thing is about; that's what we're here for. 

Voice: If the curriciLlar development and decision-makinK to be 

decentralized, will t.he De{)c.rtment of Kducation fund it? 

Minister: i thinK the que.->Lon over here ia/"lf the curriculum 

decision do velo{ 'merit ii; r.oln/: ?.w decent. rali/.ed, will the Uei^artmerit 
of L^ducation fund it?*' '/«::;, I ^••i.'d J ik'.? to itiinK the Jepartm^Mit couid. 
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maybe to a larger degree than at present, in effect say, "We trust local 
people to make more cmrricular decisions." In the final analysis, I am 
responsible to the legislature for everything that goes on in curricular 
development and so I suppose, there would have to be some broad parameters 
set. The present School Act provides that curricula can be devised by a 
local area and then sent in for approval. Local submissions are very 
rarely rejected, but may be modified to some extent before going back out 
to the local area. The other thing which I think we'd have to watch would 
arise if the tax-paying public would say, "Well, if you have Ikl different 
Jurisdictions carryiug Ikl kinds of math courses in Grade 5, the old math 
and the new math and the new new math, etc., th.xt is surely an unfortunate 
duplication of public expenditure that you Mr. Minister, since you are 
spending our money, should stop". So, perhaps we would have to look at 
regional development. I would think, for example, that larger cities have 
the resources and professional staff to do very substantial ^ork in 
developing new or changed curricula. In the rural centres it may be 
possible to do this, not with Just one small school division, but maybe 
four or five bandin^^ together. Then I would hope that regionally developed 
materials could be shared with the rest of the province so that we don't 
have a hundred different models but m^iyhe four or five shared around the 
province. 

Voice: Mr. Chairman and Mr. Minister, you mentioned that the K. C. 3. 

program was deliberately left fux.zy , ar;-l I think that this ruzziaecK ic 
creating a problem perhap:; in remote uroa.-s. ; 'n worulerinr. if uu; (;ov('rnin«-'nt 
feels trat tiiey ought to initiate the F^riy CwLifliifKj'i . .'orjian in r.uch 
Hrens, because I'm thinki.u: t.f.-.it the Lou'l^.-r.-Uiip n;.-i.v ;.ot. \>v there and the 
child's rights m;iy no', hu ;ttton(l<.>ii to. 
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Minister: I think that*6 an excellent question. Z think, that in 
areas where it can be clearly demonstrated that youngeters should be 
getting some kind of enriched dimension of Sarly Childhood experience, 
and that nothing has happened locally, the Department, through its 
Regional Offices, or otherwise, should move in and try to initiate 
something on its own. We will be moving in this direction to a greater 
and greater extent as every month goes by. I think we've, in effect, 
allowed enough time to go by. There may be valid circumstances where 
people in an area don't feel that they would like to initiate an 
application, because of goegraph^ or because of a particularly difficult 
blend of students. So we'd go in and try to initiate programs where 
they don't exist now. We'll be moving down that road with greater 
intensification as time goes by. 

Voice: Sometimes, I think, we act in haste and then we have to 

do a lot of patchwork afterwards. Can we learn from the lessons of 
the past and not get on to too many bandwagons? 

Minister: The question has suggested that a measured pace is desirable. 
Your point is well taken. For example, removal of the Departmental 
examinations represerted a handing of authority to boards and, more 
importantly, to teachers. By removing the exams, we were saying, in 
effect, "Do something to prepare your own curriculum." Then, on top of 
this, for example, I think change was introduced perhaps a wee bit too 
fast in the social studies. I think perhaps none of us realized and 
none of us could have realized the problems that the teachers faced in 
suddenly being given the opportunity to devise their own curricula. But, 
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that, I think, was a valuable lesson to learn. Certainly, I think, the 
rate of change and the way it's done depends on what you are changing and 
who is causing the change. For example, the change to metric is something 
which in a way is being forced on us from a decision by the world and by 
the Federal Government. In some cases, though, changes have to be done 
very, very quickly because, if you wait too long and stretch it out over 
too big a length of time, inevitably you're going to have so many people 
bringing up counter-arguments that it will never succeed, or it will be 
implemented in such a diluted way that it would be barely visible. But, 
in most cases, I agree with your suggestion that we need a measured pace 
with appropriate in-service training and appropriate understanding and 
awareness of parents and outside community. 

Voice: There is the other question regarding the publishers and resource 

materials. Boards don't know sometimes how much a new program is going to 
cost. There are many unknown variables in there. That's why I like your 
statement "measured pace". 

Minister: Yes, we may have to get to the state where program 

budgeting can show us the total cost of a new or modified curriculum 
change. We have to remember that making changes in. the curriculum is one • 
thing, but it has ripples that spread to all other aspects of the educational 
enterprise. I don't think that's an argument though to not change or to 
resist change. 

Voice: Mr. Minister, my question concerns the Educational Opportunities 

Fund. Many of the schools are becoming concerned that all this money that's 
being injected into program development will run out and many good programs 
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are going to be left hanging in the air. As time is going on, this 
concerns me more and more. I wonder how you view that situation. 

Minister: I think that's a fair concern and it's best that I reassure 
everybody that it the program can be evaluated as being good, then the 
money will continue to be made available, possibly or probably within 
general school program funding. We won't simply be funding this for 
thre^ years to the toal of 12 million dollars and then dropping it, 
leaving an expectation or a built-in demand which would put boards 
and teachers and everyone in an impossible position. Not all programs 
will continue to be funded, of course. I think in fairness there should 
be an evaluation of those that are successful, with modification of 
those that aren't quite working properly, I concede that* the Department 
took away from local control by providing E. 0. F. monies in the way 
that we didi however, I think we have a responsibility of some degree 
of leadership and to nudge in certain directions. Let me repeat, 
though, £. 0. F. will soon move into a general funding situation. 

Voice: Mr. Minister, I'm referring to one of the ripples to which 

you made reference a few questions back. Over and over again in the 
last several days it becomes so very clear that one of the important 
elements in curriculum change is the continuing education of teachers 
and others. This, of course, is the university's reponsibility to 
specify, and therefore of particular interest to another ministry. 
Could you indicate to us, though, how the Department of Education, 
which after all is the departmer. ., concerned with the people who teach 
children in elementary and secon-iary schools, intends to introduce 
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its Interest with regards to the entire field of preparation of teachers? 
Hov will coordination develop between the two ministries so that the one 
department which is reponsible tor funding university education (Including 
teacher education) will be sensitive to the expectations set by the other 
departments in relation to programs for your children and young adults? 

Minister: I think one of the main difficulties in this azea occured 
when teacher education moved from the Normal School to the university* 
I realize that the feeling of independence of university people from 
any kind of government interference is a strong and Justifiable one. At 
the same time, we have this unique relationship whereby there is a contract 
between the Government of Alberta and the Faculties of Education in the 
universities to carry out teacher education. I think that there should 
be a recognition when there are major changes or major adjustments in 
the curriculum that there is going to be required some extra work to be 
done at the university level. Now, certainly, I would not agree that 
any change requires extra funding, because if one is a professional, one 
is obligated to keep pace with, at one's own time and expense, a certain 
amount of change with no assistance from anybody. That is a professional's 
Job. But I agree that if there is somet.iing of a major change whereby a 
faculty can't adjust quickly, then some recognition by the Department 
of Education or the Government has to be put forward. Now this requires 
a cooperation between the two departments and recognition of this unique 
relationship with the universities; and though xiniversities do not want 
ear-marked funds, I think that we can move ahee.d to make changes in this 
area that will recognize the costs of that extra ripple. 
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Cha:.nnan: Our final question. 

Voice: Yes, Mr. Minister, Is the Deparfcment now willing to go 

beyond simply selecting from existing materials into the actual 
production of materials where the publishing companies do not have the 
profits? What I'm saying is. "Will therfe be funds forthcoming for 
the actual production of materials?" 

Minister: I think you've hit upon one of the real problems that are 
facing a lot of teachers, especially today, in that there are one or two 
examples of the curricular materials that are helpful and yet no 
publisher will produce them. I don't think it's that much of a problem 
in terms of text books , although it certainly is in terms of other 
materials. Certainly, there is a degree of money available now in the 
Department of Education budget as thera is also in the budget of the 
Educational Communications Corporation, but if it appears that the 
private companies can't or won't do the job, then I'd be prepared to 
look £t the suggestion that there be some degree of extra money for 
printing or duplicating materials that are agreed upon as being of 
some value. I don't know whether the facilities of the Queen's Printer 
should be used or if there are other printing facilities available. .It 
wouldn't have to be done in ink colors and this kind of thing. This may 
be the only way to satisiV the need for Canadian content, but one of 
our problems is finding things we already have or finding out where 
they are. That's perhaps more important than actually producing new 
materials. I think we have a great many that we're hiding or Just can't 
get out to you. 
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Chairman: Thank you Mr. Minister* I have one final question which I'm 
afraid I must insist you answer with either "yes" or "no". Do you feei 
that this conference is likely to have been worthwhile? 

Minister: From what I can gather it has been extremely worthwhile. 

If it isn't it won't be fundedl But seriously, I think you'll see positive 

results .•'n terms of Government measures from what's &one on here. 

Chairman: Thank you Mr. Minister, I'm happy you mentioned funding, 
because the sponsoring agencies are drastically over our budget for this 
conference! Mr. Minister, we very much appreciate your taking the time to 
come and talk with ua today. You've come over very slippery roads that 
you're going to have to trek over again to get back to the legislature. 
We also appreciate the kind of sincerity with which you addressed us 
initially and with wnich you responded to the questions. Your 
presentation leaves us with a good deal of optimism regarding the kinds 
of actions that might be taken on the recommendations that we're going to 
produce this a.'ternoon, this evening and tomorrow. So, Mr. Minr.ster, on 
behalf of those assembled, a siLncere expression of thcjiks for your 
attendance and for your contribution. 
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CURRIC^ILAR DECXBION-M/UCING: 
AN INTERNATIONAL PERSPECTIVE 
Or. Earle Havkesvorth 

Thank you very much for the introduction-. I do appreciate the 
invitation to participate in this way in the conference. 

Last week I was in Tokyo involved in a conference on somewhat 
the same theme. The Japanese conference was delightfully organized, as 
I understand this one has been. We had every maaent structured for 
us, and of course we had the intercultural exchange. The conference had 
as working languages English and Japanese, and that provided some 
communication difficulties which I hope I won't face today. 

Out of last week's experience, and my rather limited 
experience in this conference, I would like to ask you the rather basic 
questions, "Why should we be engaged in curriculum development?" "What 
is our broad purpose?" 

I received from the Prime Minister of Japan a copy of a 

book that he had written entitled. Building a New Japan, I would like 

to read, first of all, from the cover: 

"This is a provocative million seller by Japan's young 
Prime Minister. A bold, innovative blueprin,. for re- 
modelling the over-crowded, polluted, growth-oriented 
Japan into a more livable land. This is a dcfir.itive 
guide to find out what Japan seeks and how it is about 
to transform itself/' 

Japan is at the crossroads, because unless it does transfontj itself into 

a mo*- democratic, open society, it is going to become a complt^i,ely 

planned, controlled society. V/l. n you look at the affluence of the 

country, you see one side. On Lhe other hand you see inflation. 
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pollution, urban over-crowding, rural de-population and stagnation, 
education disorders and the generation gap. Do these sound familiar to 
you? Yet, you may walk the streets of Tokyo in safety. It has the lowest 
crime rate of any major city in the world. Its streets are cleeui; no paper, 
no rubble, no dirt. Yet, even with these paradoxes, the Prime Minister has 
a plan by which he hopes to transform Japan. 

Now, why are we interested in curriculum change? Do we h«.ve 
any over-all plan to which it relates? Does our society have an over- 
all plan, an over-all goal? Somewhere in ray reading, recently, I came 
across a couple of quotations that I would like to share with you. I 
think in this sense I am typing in with what I understood Gene Torg\mr\xd' s 
paper said last Monday night. The q^uotations are these; 

"Significance of the home, the school, and any other 
institution depends on the quality of human relations 
it fosters." 

"Nothing is so dangerous in the entire world as an 
informed intelligence, if it is not humane." 

So, before we set out to change the ciurriculum, let me remind you that 

change is painfiil. It is threatening to the people involved; it is 

also institutionally disruptive. On the other hand, change can be 

stimulating, challenging, and elevating of bhe quality of human life. 

It may be both at the same time, or at subp.aquent times. 

Let me illustrate the importance of the human dimension. When 

I was a small boy in Nova Scotia on one cold winter's day my father invited 

me to go on a trip to the local grocery "tore. We lived by a lake and 

walked across it at a reasonable pace. We complettd our errands and then 

we started home. The day had become excessively cold and ray father was 

in a sreat hurry. He expected me to keep up with him. He kept gettin^i 
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farther and farther ahead on the lake, and I kept trying harder and 
harder to keep up. I became cold and disgruntled. I think at 
that moment I probably hated my father. Then I arrived home to 
discover that he had a sick animal in the bam that he had to attend to. 
I found supper was ready and the house was warm; I was surrounded by 
security. 

When my daughter, who is now fourteen, was four years old, we 
returned to that farm and that lake where my father still operated 
the farm. He took my daughter, ny.wife, and me in his motor-boat around 
the lake, pointing out to my daughter the beauties of that lake, and 
they were numerous. He spent the entire afternoon with, her. That is 
the only memory she has of her grandfather. Last September we returned 
to Nova Scotia, my daughter and I , because I was attending the Council 
of Ministers of Education in Prince Edward Island. We went back to 
that farm to find the buildings in disrepair, the fields grown up in 
woods, ity daughter made a very perceptive comment. She said, "Without 
people it's only a lake." 

Now as an adult living in Alberta I know something about 
change. I took cer the superintendency.. of a school system that was in 
the midst of centralizing its high schoolii, and I know the pain that 
that caused, and the difficulties. In 196Y/68 I was chairman of the 
high school English conanittee when the new English 30 curriculum came 
into effect, and you will remember, some of you, that there was a 
story in one of the texts called Defender of the Faith. It became 
a matter of great controversy. At one time Dr. Hrabi and I sat in a 
room in Calgary arguing for many hours over whether it was or was not 
necessary for me to resign over that issue, because I was convinced 
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that if the Minister of Education refused to support the work of that 
ccsuaittee my professional work in this province was completed. But the 
Minister supported the work of the connaittee. 

In 1969 I was given the responsibility for establishing regional 
officies of education in the province and transferring provinclally 
appointed superintendents either to the regional office or to local 
appointments. This meant the disruption of home life, change of people's 
assignments, and a new structure. I want to remind you that I carry ty e 
scars of these things and so do other people. So when we contemplate 
curriculum change, we must recognise the disruptive effects of change as 
well as its positive side. 

Dr. Hrabl mentioned last night that one of the things that has 
been under-emphasized in this conference, in his opinion, was international 
education. The Japanese are very concerned about their role in the inter- 
national community. They believe they have a contribution to make. Their 
thinking is not Insular. I don't believe that any group of people can be 
insular in the world in which we live. Dr. Hrabi is the Canadian 
representative to the 0. E. C. D. in Paris. Dr. Worth, who is Deputy 
Minister of Advanced Education, is the Canadian representative in Paris to 
the Centre for Educational Research. I have participated in UNESCO 
educational activities, and would welcome further opportunities to do so 
oecause UNESCO is seeking to serve the developing countries. There is in 
Canada the work of the Council of Ministers of Education. There is the 
Canadian Education Association, and I could go on and on. Not all of these 
activities are well organized. Some may even be dysfunctional, but we as 
Albt rtans and Canadians have responsibilities to them. 
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I am interested that in your conference, when you talked 
about materials and resources, nothing at all was said about ACCESS, the 
new organization set up to provide radio and television programs in 
education for the province. I am interested for two reasons. I 
believe if ACCESS is to have significant impact on the work of the 
schools, it must be integrated into our schools, and there must be 
opportunity for people such as yourselves who influence curriculum to 
participate in the work of ACCESS. But I'm also interested for another 
reason. When I was in Japan I was invited to go to the broadcasting 
centre. They've been at work for forty-nine years. They have sixteen 
thousand five hundred employees. The Director said that because of 
their automation he could eliminate approximately half of his 
employees, but due to union regulations he could only decrease his 
staff by retirement or by death. This was at the automation centre, 
and there were a number of people sitting around enjoying themseves, 
and during a fifteen minute period the only activity I saw anyone engage 
in, other than coffee drinking, was when a buzzer sounded and a staff 
member punched a button. The prograins for that centre are automated 
ninety days in advance. I saw a beautiful film on "Twenty One Days in 
the Life of an Egg." A lovely science film for the purpose of education. 
But the teachers are not making good use of film even though they 
are being broadcast because teachers are not automated. In ozder +.0 use 
the materials that are being presented, every child in Japan would be 
doing the same thing at the same time. Only now are they beginning to 
look at video-distribution. Whey we suggested that they might be 
interested in cassettes, they f?a.d they hadn't really done any extensive 
work with tb m. Yet, they produce cassettes! 
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David Thomas, who was the person who finally persuaded me to go 
to Japan, Indicated In his opening remarks that five national conferences 
in curriculum development had now been held, but that in these conferences 
they had directed their attentions solely at pedagogy. He expressed soma 
concern about the effectiveness of the work that has been done. Few, 
if any, of these conferences attended to the political and economic 
realities of curriculum development. From where I sit, it is my opinion 
that people in education are not really aware of the necessity' of being 
luiowledgeable about the political process in education. Let me say what 
I mean. First of all, if you're soing to be a politician you have to get 
elected. You're not a politician until you do! Now a government gets 
elected on a platform. I wonder how many of you in this room are aware 
that the present government has ua education platform with which it went 
to the people, and from the people received a mandate, '^ere you aware of 
this when you started your deliberations on curriculum development? 
So, fi^st, I think you must know the platform which this government has a 
mandate to implement. This does not mean you must approve it, but you 
should at least be familiar with it. Second, I understand that in your 
brief meeting with Mr. Hyndman, the Minister of Education, you were 
asked for more input into the development of policy. The Minister and 
his staff are faced day by day and week by week with situations to which 
we must react within broad policy guidelines. You have been invited to 
share in the development of those guide.lines. 

T don't intend to prolong this presentation, but in Japan we 
were presented with two models. One is called \,he "technological model" 
and I would Just like to list the steps in this model. The first is to 
state general objecti'.es, large general objectives in education. Then 
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these are defined more specificalily, either at the provincial level 
or another level. Next, come the tasks of supjlying materials and 
resources of various kinds, outlining processes, and developing 
evaluation procedures to provide feedhack. That is the technological 
model. 

Then, interestingly enough, we wsre presented with another 
model. It is called the "humanistic model". Again, there were to be 
broad, general objectives and directions. These were to be followed by 
creative teaching in creative schools. The responsibility for the 
creative teaching and the creative schools rested with the creative 
people in them. These creative schools were to be supported by 
regional centres, by universities and colleges, by Departments of 
Education, by other bodies, whatever these may be. When it came to 
evaluation, they were to be evaluated from various perspectives, 
including the expert, the students, the parents, and industry. The net 
result was to be an open school and an open society .-ith a re-defxiiition 
of the broad, general objectives of education. 

I must tell you that the Japanese did not buy either one of 
these models. They said tliat the model for curriculum development in 
Japan must include both. Now, whether it can or cannot is not for me 
to say. The Japanese believe that they can do it, and when I look at 
what they have accomplished I believe they can do most anything! They 
believe, and they made it very plain, that excellence in broad fields 
of knowledge and skills is necessary for the mature individual and for 
the mature nation, and that to these competencies must be added the 
broad skills pf social participation and social responsibility. Was it 
more than coincidental that the conference I attended last week was 
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the first time in the history of Japan that teachers had ever been invited 
to a national conference on curriculum development? 

So I will come back again: Why are we seeking to change? Someone 
has said that the Department of Education ought to have taken a position 
at the beginning of this conference. At least, that*s what I was told 
last night. I would be very surprised if the personnel from the department 
I head have agreed on a single position. It is more likely that different 
members of our staff represent a range of positions. If they have not done 
that, they have certainly acted out of character. Ve have positions in 
the Department of Education. I believe, if you examine what I said, you 
will see that J have a position. I'd like to close with a quotation from 
a Chinese intellectual and philosopher many generations ago. He said, 
"5(3 adninietmte that when you are finished^ the people will aay 'We did 
it ourselves " 
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SUMMARY OF ISSUES AND CHALLENGES TO PARTICIPANTS 

Jim Hrabl 

Introduction and Assessment 

My assignment is to summarise the issues and provide some 
challenges, and that's what I propose to do, but first of all I'd like 
to share with you my evaluation of the conference so fcur* I've used 
a ntmber of criteria, the first one being the quality of the stories. 
I have rated this at '{S.k%. George Sevan's story was number one, and 
Derek Taylor deserves honourable mention for that bon mot about the 
Golden Rule. Another criterion that I used is the amount of paper handed 
out: the larger the amount of paper, the lower the score. The conference 
has been immensely successful in this respect and my rating is 87.6^. 
Ity third criterion is the happiness of the participants. That's not 
a necessary criterion of a successfiil conference, but nevertheless it 
is a useful one. Using the school as an analogy. Just because the kids 
are having fun doesn't mean it's successful! But, other things being 
equal, happiness is a good thing to have. However, it's very difficult 
to measure the happiness of a person. I couldn't do it directly so I 
used secondary measures. The ones that I used were the number of 
complaints on the front desk in respect to noise, and the evaluation 
of the security guard of this hotel. Also useful as a criterion were 
comments from the proprietor of the cabaret. It must be pointed out 
that this conference was extremely sluggish during the first two days 
with respect to this question an ^ the rating was very low, but room 
13T raised the average very subct.aritially last night. If I hadn't had 
vO delete the contribution of that Vancouver salesman who spent last 
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night in Sarle Hawkesworth's room, the rating would have been right out 
of sight! Nevertheless, the mark was 86.32^. Now there are other means 
hy which. to measure the success of conferences: the number of names dropped 
and the number of new words introduced are two criteria on which my analysis 
is not yet complete, but it should be concluded by tomorrow noon, and if any- 
one's interested, I'll be pleased -"to let you know. I don't emticipate 
substantial demands. 

These remarks are made to introduce you to the concept that 
this conference will be Judged. It's going to be Judged mainly on the 
work of the groups leading to the recommendations and on the basis of the 
deliberations of the^plenary session tomorrow. In addition, each of us as 
individuals is going -o judge it and it's going to be judged by the interest 
groups that we represent. It will also be judged by educational historians. 

I have a deep personal interest in this conference becaiise I have 
some responsibilitie* for curriculum development and for Early Childhood 
Services. I was Director of Curriculum during the period from 196? on- 
ward when there were some substantial changes in the direction of curriculum 
decision-making in tuis province. It is now most appropriate and most 
opportune to be looking at our present policies with a view to possible 
substantial change. 

This has been a very stimulating conference with respect to input. 
We've looked at developments at the classroom level, the system level, 
and the Department of Education level. We left out the school level, 
thoLigh perhaps we shouldn't have because there are some rather interesting 
developments in this province where the staff of a particular school has 
decided to do certain things. I*m thinking of such schools as Winston 
Churchill School in Lethbridge, Bishop Carroll in Calgary and John Wilson 
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Elementary in Innisfall. With reference to the inputs we have received, 
we have gained a better understanding oi the complexities of the procesc 
of curriculum development and implementation. This has been an 
enlightening experience. In fact, while I was talking with Jim 
Tva the other day, he assured me that, if you were prepared to put 
in another ten or twelve hours and go through a substantial evaluation, 
you would likely receive credit in a coxurse in curriculum development at 
the University of Lethbridge! I'm being only partly facetious because 
this has been an excellent short course in curriculum development. 
Undoubtedly ve have each gained a better imderstanding of the very real 
concerns of the various interest groups here. 

Three Constraints 

As X listened to the presentations and discussions I felt 
that there were three constraints that required further emphasis. First, 
Alberta does not exist as an island. We are affected by directions 
elsewhere. For example, in the question of metrication ve are affected 
by what has been pointed out to be an international movement. In the 
area of vocational education and the vast ripples that have been 
caused in curriculum development in this province, ve vere again 
profoundly affected by a national concern in the area of manpover. 
So ve have to be cognizant of that vhich takes place beyond our province. 

To go on to a second point, ve have to look at the impact of 
facilities and equipment. When there is a small change in program there 
is no problem, but vhen there *s a major change in program there is a big 
problem. Vocational education is a good example. The program develop- 
ment achieved was accompanied by a substantial impact on facilities and 
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equipment. The same applies in Industrial Ai nd Science. When the 
concept of options for the Junior High School level was introduced, we 
were reminded very, very quickly and appropriately by our science people 
that these options would have an impact on the school buildings regulations. 
To some degree this constraint has an impact on the decentralization of 
curriculum development, because, at the moment, for better or for worae, 
school buildings regulations and Improvement and construction are 
influenced substantially at the provincial, level. 

The last constraint I would draw to your attention is that of 
funding. It came up in the questions proposed to the Minister today. I 
personally feel this is a fundamental issue that deserves our very close 
attention, for even modest curriculum development programs at the classroom, 
school, district or provincial level must be adequately funded. 

What are the Issues? 

On the basis of the papers presented, the formal discxassions 
I have heard and the informal discussions in which I have participated, 
the main issue in this conference is the question of centralization- 
decentralization. It may be the only issue. All others are related to or 
are dimensions of the centralization-decentralization issue. In relation 
to this issue, I would like to pose three questions: 
!• What is the role or the responsibility , with respect to 

ourriQulm decision-making, of these particular groups? 

a) Clients 

b) Teachers 

c) Schools 

d) School systems 
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&) University etaff 

f) Department of Eduoation 

g) Other reeouroe personnel 

h) Council of Minietere of Eduoation 

What criteria might be used in making Judgements with 
respect to the x-ole and the respcnaibility of th^ise various groups? 
There are many criteria, but I've chosen to identify three, feasibility, 
effectiveness and efficiency. Now. to some of you. some of those words 
nay be anathema. You don't like them. You may want to put forwarC. 
other criteria. There may have to be a balance between some of those 
criteria but they are useful ones to keep in mind. 

2. I8 it reasonabU to ooneider that the rotes and responsibilities 

of various groups need not be oonstant, that they may vary 
with respect to the dimensions of ourrioulum deQision- 
making? 

Roles and responsibilities may vary depending upon whether you 
are looking at the goals of education, the content or substance of 
education, the choosing of learning strategies, or the selection of 
instructional materials. I do not think that it is necessary for the 
role to be constant with respect to all of those dimensions. Nor do I 
think that it is necessary for the role to be completely different for 
all of those people and agencies that we .just mentioned. It may well 
be that with respect to certain dimensions of curriculum development 
teachers, parents, university peoplo. Department of Education consultants, 
and other consulL^iras may be working together and have essentially the 
same role. 
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3. What ahould be the rote or the reeponaibility of eaoh group 

with reepeot to evatmting the impact of the ourrioutum on 
Btudente? 

Should there be a varying role depending on whether you are a 
client, a teacher, a trustee, a member of the staff of the Department of 
Education? A post-secondary educational institution or an employer will have 
a pretty substantial concern vith respect to the evaluation of the ijnpact 
of ciurriculum on students, particularly as ^he students approach the age of 
graduation. If we accept the principle that the curriculum decision- 
making process is a continuous one, then such evaluation is and should be 
a significant determiner of the ciurriculiui or the progrsm. I'm not sure 
that the question of evaluation as a dimension of ciurriculum development 
received as much of the attention of this conference as it might have. 

Of cotxrse, evaluation was implied by the way that a number of 
the models presented to us stressed the need for feedback. Perhaps a 
comment on the issue of feedback would be appropriate. If I have a 
complaint from an individual trustee, I have a concern. If I have a 
complaint froa a school board, I have more concern. If I have a complaint 
from the Alberta School Trustee's Association I have much, much more 
concern. The point I am making Is that In analyzing the feedback the 
imidenoe of the concern Is significant. There is another dimension of 
feedback which you must consider in its evaluation, and that is the intensity 
of the concern. We have to be very careful with respect to assessing the 
feedback before making substantial curriculiun changes. 
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The Challenge 

It va& suggested that I might Issue a couple of challenges, 
and I'm going to do that. The first one is a simple one* J m 
hopeful that this oonferenoe wilt take acme poaitiono: that they will 
take them on the basis of the hest available evidence; that they will 
indicate that evidence insofar as they can; and that they will consider 
the ii>$>li cations of the recommendations that they make, secure in the 
knowledge that very few, if any, people are smart enough to anticipate 
all o.f the consequences of any recommendation. You also can be secure 
in the knowledge that the changes you recommend will probably be 
challenged at a similar -conference like this five years from now. 

My second challenge is that you queation aomonly held 
aaemptiona and poaitiona of partioular intcreat groupa like people 
from the Department of Education, trustees, teachers and students. 
What kind of assumptions do I mean? That provincial authorization 
of courses of study is good. (It might be that Canadian authorization 
of courses is better!) That local control is good. (I was interested 
in a conunent by Ewald Nyquist in the March issue of Alberta 
School Trustee where he indicates the doctrine of local control is 
fast becoming a minor branch of theology I) The Minister at the noon 
luncheon indicated one or two positions that he held to quite firmly. 
I hope you'll challenge them. I'^y experience has taught ne that he 
likes to be challenged, particularly if you're willing to back up your 
point of view with evidence. 

A third challenge: wo :..ive numerous Jurisdictions in this 
province. Their size varies tinu, in oonse'iuenGe, their material and 
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human resources vary. To oompoae reoomnendatiom with reapeot to ourriaulum 
deoiaiori'-making that aooormodate the meda of theoe ^juriediotione with 
disparate material and human reaouroea is Indeed a challenge. 

Finally, I would xoake this observation: This conference is 
sponsored by the Department of Education, The Alberta School Trusteed' 
Association, and the Alberta Teachers' Association* We have also in 
attendance students, parents and university personnel. . As the Minister 
indicated, we anticipate that a number of recommendations emanating from 
this conference will have an immediate impact on the policies of the 
Department of Education. I hope and I expect they will be the subject 
of vigourous debate by the Alberta Teachers' Association and the Alberta 
School Trustees' Association, perhaps as early as their next annual meetings, 
with the view again to possible substantial policy changes by these 
organizations. I thought Ralph Sabey was very perceptive in his observation 
yesterday afternoon with respect to political reality. In my Judgment, 
political realities exist in all orgeuiizations, inc3.uding the Canadian 
Studies Foundation and Project Canada West. As I indicated earlier, 
some recommendations may soon become Department of Education policy. Some 
more contentious ones may take longer in becoming Department of Education 
policy (and I'm not defining 'longer'). But their chances of becoming 
Department of Education policy are substantially enhanced if they have the 
support of other interest groups. 
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OPENING COMMENTS TO THE PLENARY SESSION 
Myer Horowitz 

This conference started on Sunday. Monday was chaired by 
Doug Ledgerwood. representative of the Department of Education. On 
Tuesday. Jack Fotheringham of the Alberta Teachers' Association looked 
after the day. Yesterday. Stan Maertz of the Alberta School Trustees' 
Assocation ran the show. Now that you have been totaUy confused by 
people from the field, once again you have called on the university to 
help you put your thoughts together. 

The Minister. Jim Hrabi and others have stressed the 
importance of this final session. Reference has been made to the 
resolutions as being the pay-off for our efforts to the past three 
days. I don't underplay the importance of the resolutions, but I would 
like to put some emphasis on the type of involvement that we've 
experienced this week. We have talked about the values in process as 
well as the values in product. I would like to remind you that for 
each of us there has been a very special kind of gain which we probably 
are not able to measure at this time. I think we have gained a great 
deal through interacting with the ideas presented to us and with each 
other. I would like to make that point because this gain may not be 
evident in the product that we're aiming to produce during this 
morning's session. 

Inevitably, you will have skiinmed the resolutions that are 
beir:^ presented for discussion this morning. And inevitably, you will 
have v.oted that your favorite resolution isn't there! Don't become 
too .-.-.cerned about thai because you have to remember that from the 
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twelve groups there were generated a large number of resolutions. It*8 
difficult to iknov how many because some groups put a number of resolutions 
together and treated them as one resolution. But clearly , there were about 
one hundred resolutions generated by the different groups » and we have 
selected fifteen for debate. The fifteen which we have selected , almost 
without exception 9 happen to be resolutions which were phrased by some 
group in the form that you see them. We changed the wording slightly , but 
X think we acted in good faith and didn't alter the sense of the resolutions. 
Our Job was to look at, in some cases » as many as twenty resolutions all 
dealing with the same topic , and to attempt to select the resolution which 
we felt would generate the best kind of discussion and which might lead to 
some kind of recommendation. 

As you would have predicted, in the resolutions there is an 
important reflection of the kind of discussion which we have had for three 
days. Jim Hrabi put his finger on the main concern of p€^:ticipaiits in the 
conference. This involved the roles of different persons and different 
agencies in the process of curricular decision-making » and so the spenific 
recommendations referrred to the role of the Department » systems , teachers 
and learners 9 parents and other members of the community, teacher education 
institutions, and so on. I don't think the resolutions were as specific 
as they might have been. That doesn't concern me a great deal, however, 
because I think we must look upon this very important experience this week 
as Just one of many experiences in which we and others must have a long- 
term involvement. I think it's difficult to become too specific in a short 
period of time. I think we have to remember that this is Just a beginning. 
As I have already tried to indicate, we must put a good deal of importance 
on the process that has taken place, the extent to which we have gained from 
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interacting with each other. 

During one of my free periods yesterday, when others were 
involved in the small groups helping to hammer out some of these 
resolutions, I went back to my room and went through one or two of the 
periodicals I had put in my briefcase. Perhaps others have seen the 
most recent issue of The Eduoation Beaearoher, the periodical of the 
American Education Research Association. In the editorial there is a 
quotation from Einstein which I find comforting, and perhaps you will 
also: 

"The formulatioii of a problem is often more essential 
than its solution. Its solution may be merely a 
matter of mathematical or experimental skill. To 
raise new questions, new possibilities, to regard old 
questions from a new angle requires imagination and 
marks real advance." 

I would like us to remember these words as we move into our work 

during the next several hours. We're trying to describe involvement 

of people and of agencies; this is not too difficult to talk about at 

a very general level, but it's real agony to spell out into any kind 

of detail. 

In the resolutions that came forward, there still seems to be 
a great deal of confusion between the lay role on the one hand and 
the professional role on the other. Personally, I place value on 
our having come as far as we have, when we're willing to make general 
statements that there should be lay involvement as well as professional 
involvemenu. But if this session is an opportunity really to move 
forward, then it seems to me th-.t we have a big job ahead of us in 
attempting to sort out the difrcrcnt kinds of roles that are involved 
in curriculum building at different levels. Even in the professional 
riomaia :,here is a great deal of work that still needs to be done with regard 
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to the role of teachers and other professionals. 

Almost every recommendation dealt with the general theme of 
centr€LLization/decentralization. Yet, ve have a big Job ahead of us after 
today to give more thought to what ve mean by centralization/decentralization. 
I don't think veWe asked ourselves a sufficient number of times, "From whose 
point of view are ve talking about centralization/decentralization?" I don't 
think we've reminded ourselves that from the point of view of the learner it 
may make no ^dif f erence at all whether that decision was taken in the Department 
of Education or in the school system office, or by some person of authority 
in his own school. From the point of view of many youngsters, the system is 
dreadfully centralized unless they, themselves, have a share in decision- 
making. 

I'm not sure we've given enough attention to what I suspect 
was Gene Torgunrud's "thing" earlier in the week. I'm not sure we've 
given enough attention to the whole question of the attitudes of people, 
to the fact that people have to change and to the question of how they 
undergo change. To what extent do they need a Jolt? (And, I think, to 
some extent we all agree that's necessary). To what extent do they have 
to feel comfortable and secure? How do we achieve balance? That's a 
theme, it seems to me, that we have to move into. 

As we move now to consideration of the resolutions, I want to 
thank my colleague, Andy Hughes, who worked with me in pulling tne resolutions 
together into debatable form. Andy and I were in the room just down the 
hall for several hours last night. The recommendations that are before 
you are, with few minor editorial changes the recommendations which you 
people generated. It goes without saying that there was absolutely no 
structure imposed upon Andy or myself to select some resolutions rather 
than others and to con'^oct a few in order to keep some people content. 
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I want to make that point because I think lt*s Incumtent upon 
somebody like myself, who Is by no stretch of the Imagination a 
representative of the sponsoring agencies, to dispel any notion that 
there was any kind of structuring with regard to the recommendations. 

I want to suggest one or two things before ve deal with 
Recommendation #1. We're a group of school teachers, most of us, 
without apology to anyone. Each of us has participated actively in 
enough teachers' meetings in schools, in enough gatherings at regional 
or provincial levels to know that we have to discipline ourselves Just 
a bit. We don*t want to get all Involved in dealing with the niceties 
of whether the word should be 'may' or 'shall', or whether it should be 
'can' or 'may', and so on. And so I suggest to you that you accept my 
proposal that we consider Andy Hughes, Doug Ledgerwood, Merv Thornton 
and myself as an editorial committee. We've asked Merv Thornton to 
keep notes of any proposals that come from the floor. After this 
morning's session., we shall attempt to act in good faith by rephrasing 
resolutions according to the points that are made by the participants 
this morning. Substantial changes, of course, should be resolved here 
and built directly into any statement which we eventually endorse; but 
with regard to fine editing, I encourage you not to invest a great deal 
of time in dotting the 'i's' and crossing the 't's'. I shall present 
the resolutions and invite at least one person in the room to provide 
some explanation. We shall not brinf; any resolution to a vote until it 
becomes clear that the issue is ready Tor decision. We shall conduct 
the discussion in a disciplined manner according: to my perce]jtion of 
parliamentary procedure. 
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I want to remind you that If each person in this room were to 
speak Just once during the next three hoiurs^ each person would have only 
forty seconds at his disposal. If you use more than forty seconds » 
please be grateful to the person beside you who has chosen not to address 
the group at all! You know of course, that I make this point not to 
prevent you from talking, (heaven forbid), but Just to encourage you 
to re€LLize that we do have a big Job ahead of us. This is the time 
when we get right into it. The first recommendation, please. 
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RECOMMENDATIONS DEfiATSD DURING 
PLENARY SESSION OF THE CONFERENCE, 
"CURRICULUM DECISION-MAKING IN ALBERTA" 
RED DEER, MARCH 28, 197'^ 

It is recommended that the Department of Education set the broad 
goals of education that represent and reflect the desired 
educational outcomes as expressed by society. 

CARRIED 

It is recommended that the Department of Education support the 
ideal of shared responbility in curriciaum decision-making by 
helping to provide the necessary resources (such as time, money and 
expertise) to facilitate local curriculum development activities. 

CARRIED 

It is recommended that structures be established which would ensure 
input into the curriculum development process from all levels 
of involvement — Department of Education, local school systems, 
teachers, parents, learners. 

CARRIED 

WHEREAS there appears to prevail, on the part of professional 
educators, a degree of skepticism associated with parental 
involvement in the processes of curriculum development, 
implementation and evaluation * 

WHERKAS a high level of conc--rn has been expressed at this conference 
about the place parents may 'ippropriately or legally occupy in 
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these processes; 

a) It is recommended that operational orientation/modes of parental 
involvement be monitored, processed, and subsequently evaliuited 
in order that alternative models of parental involvement be 
generated for application in relation to local conditions, and 
prevailing needs. 

CARRIED as amended. 

b) It is further recommended that this xandertaking be initiated 
under the leadership of the Department of Education in concert 
with other participating government departments and other 
organizational structures associated directly with educational 
processes in the province. 

CARRIED as amended. 

It is recommended that members of the educational community, 
including students, initiate a process of inquiry which will 
result in the identification of those ppints in curriculum 
decision-making where students might have a useful and 
legitimate input. 

DEFEATED (Primarily 
because #3 attends 
to this concern. ) 

It is recommended that extensive curriculum changes at the local and 
provincial levels be implemented only after adequate long term field 
testing including random selection of schools and/or teachers, aiid that 
the evaluation include feedback from learners, teachers and parents 
as well as other interested persons and agencies, 

CARRIED as amended. 
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7. It is recommended that the Department of Education, A. T. A.. 
A. S. T. A., together with Alberta's universities, assume the 
responsibility for the establishment and maintenance of a Research 
and Development Center, which will focus on problems pertaining 
to the development, dissemination and evaluation of curricula. 

DEFEATED (Primarily 
because of costs, 
questionnable 
effectiveness, and 
association with 
centralization of 
control. ) 

8. It is recommended that the Department of Education facilitate a 
continuous evaluation of new curricula after they have been 
implemented in the schools, and the dissemination at information 
pertaining thereto. 

CARRIED as amended. 

9. WHEREAS Alberta teacher preparation programs ar. commonly organized 
in such manner that teachers are encouraged to specialize in certain 
subject areas; and 

WHEREAS intending teachers should become aware of the relationships 
among specializations and should develop an understanding of the 
design of the total curricula, K-12; 

It is recommended that the A. T. A., the A. S. T. A., and the 
Department of Education request teacher education institutions 
to offer intending teachers opportunities: 

i) to examine the broad scope and sequence of the Alberta 
curriculum; r^^^i 

ii) to compare and contrast alternative curriculum designs; and 
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Hi) to assess the contribution and significance to students 
of their teaching specializations. 

CARRIED 

10. WHEREAS pre-service teachers have little opportimity to understand 
the iirgency of acquiring curriciLLum development skills) 

It Is reconunended that the A. A. Specialist Coimclls, members of 

the Department of Education Currlculxam Committees, and professors 

of teacher education cooperate €U3 soon as possible to: 

1) provide models for Intending teachers i 

11 ) share experiences with intending teachers; 

ill) inform intending teachers of the opportunities that 
exist for the professional teacher. 

CARRIED as amended. 

11. WHEREAS ve subscribe to the concept that teachers are curriciilum 
decisions-makers at the instructional level; and 

WHEREAS teachers have expressed a need to learn more about 
developing curriculum; 

a) It is recommended that in 191^-1^ the A. T, A., A. S. T, A., and 
the teacher education institutions cooperatively offer 
workshops, seminars and conferences for teachers focused on the 
tasks of curriculum development; and 

b) It is further recommended that the A. S. T, A, be requested to 
recognize officially that attendance at such workshops, 
seminars and conferences is professionally significant. 

CARRIED 
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It is recommended that curriculum committees at all levels 
address themselves to the ramifications of curriculum change on 
school buildings, school finance, and equipment and material 
requirements . 

CARKIED 

It is recommended that a curriculum conference be convened in 
two years to evaluate the effect and disposition of resolutions 
passed at this conference. 

CARRIED 

WHEREAS it is the function of the Department of Education to ensure 

that the learning outcomes expected of the educational enterprise 

are clear to all concerned with education*, 

WHEREAS it is the function of the professional educators, in 

concert with learners and other concerned persons, to devise the 

most appropriate means to achieve educational goals* 

It is recommer led that the Department of Education clarify its 

role in the curriculum development process in order to ensure that 

the Department and the other levels are able to carry out their 

respective fiuictions. 

DEFEATED (Primarily because 
this concern was attended to 
in previous Motions). 

WIlKKFiAo the educatlonai prop;r.-iJnr> of the Cuiriculiom Branch are 
hecominf: morM cioGeiy Ji r-?d wita other branchea of the DeF'artment 
of hluc.'ition and/or othc- )e;vurt,n''Mits • 

It, i3 rocon-j:i».:..iofi !.hat a ;.;i::r; for'"-;, (?onrcronce, or iiHifion 
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cosuaittee l)e convened to outline the Is^llcatlons of attempting to 
articulate the work of other social service and community agencies 
with the school program. 

CARRIED 

16 • It is recommended that a resource bank iu the format of an information 
retrieval system consistixig of such things as: 

a) content development materials, 

b) audio-visual materials, 

c) problem and test items, and 

d) process strategies 

be developed for use by teachers, schools and school systems in 
the province. Existiiig nrojeotc in this area, e.c«» CurricuJ.um 
i»esource?. Information BriOK., would serve as r..xU**;ir in the foi^^nat j v^.^ 
process. This project would foster, facilitate arid support 
local curriculujji development and implementation, 

CARRIED 

17, It is recommended nhat t'^e Department of Kducation assume the 

res[>orisibility for establishing a clearing house for the dissemin- 
ation of curriculum materials and thav the Department facilitate 
the production and distribution of requested materials, 

CARRIED 
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FOLLOW THROUGH,, , 
A PROPOSAL FOR IMPLEMENTING THE RECOMMENDATIONS EMANATING FROM THE 
CONFERENCE ON "CURRICULUM DECISION-MAKING IN ALBERTA", HELD IN RED 
DEER, MARCH 25 - 28, 197lf, 



I, THE RECOMMENDATIONS 



Background 



Curriculiim Decision-Making in Alberta" was the theme of a 
major conference held in Red Deer, March 25 - 28, 1971*. The conference 
was Jointly sponsored by the Department of Education, the Alberta 
Teachers' Association and Alberta School Trustees' Association, and 
was attended by 165 teachers, administrators, students, trustees and 
parents. The conference had two objectives: 

i) It was intended to be a worthwhile learning eomerienoe 
for each individual pcrticipa*'* , 

ii) The conference was also intended to produce reoomendationa 
which would assist stakeholders in the formulation of 
curj^icular policies. Significant issues regarding the 
who , "what", and "how" of curricular decision-making 
had to be resolved. 

Post-conference evaluations indicate that participi»nts found the 
conference to be a worthwhile learning experience. The degree to which 
the second objective was achieved is indicated by the fact that IQli 
resolutions were formulated by the twelve action groups into which 
participants* were divided. These resolutions were combined into 
seventeen recommendations, fourteen of which were approved by majority 
vote during the final morning of the conference. 



Assessing Priorities 

A copy of the seventeen recommendations debated at the 
conference appears in Chapter Seven. In comparing the final 
recommendations with the resolutions originally drafted by the action 
,:roups, it was found that: 

Kec-ommondation ff 1 was supported by 12 draft resolutions. 

Recommendation ff 2 was jupi jrted by ?.'8 draft resolutions. 

Recommendation ft j was cu: , led by 10 draft resolutions. 

Recommendation # U \iq,z s\;. sorted by 3 draft resolutions, 

i^ecommendation if 5 was sup, .^r'.cd by 3 draft resolutions. 

Recommendation tt 6 was supported by 6 draft resolutions. 
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Recoumendat ion 


# T 


was 


supported 


by 


2 


draft 


resolutions . 


Reconmendat ion 


# 8 


was 


supported 


by 


6 


draft 


resolutions. 


Recommendation 


# 9 


was 


supported 


by 


k 


draft 


resolutions . 


Recommendation 


no 


was 


supported 


by 


5 


draft 


resolutions . 


Recommendation 


#11 


was 


supported 


by 


7 


draft 


resolutions . 


Recommendation 


012 


was 


supported 


by 


3 


draft 


resolutions . 


Recommendation 


m 


was 


supported 


by 


1* 


draft 


resolutions . 


Recommendat ion 


nk 


was 


supported 


by 


2 


draft 


resolutions . 


Recommendat ion 


m 


was 


supported 


by 


2 


draft 


resolutions . 


Recommendat ion 


#16 


was 


supported 


by 


k 


draft 


resolutions. 


Recommendation 


#1? 


was 


supported 


by 


Ik 


draft 


resolutions . * 



It is assumed that the strongest recommendations are those which are 
reflective of the greatest number of draft resolutions. Hence. 
Recommendations numbers 1, 2, 3, and 1? are most deserving of attention. 
Fortunately, these four recommendations provide a framework into which 
all other recommendations have a natural fit. 



Interpreting the Key Recommendations 

1. It ia recormended that the Department of Education 
set the broad goals of education that represent and 
reflect the desired educational outcomes as expressed 
by society. 

CARRIED 

Conference participants did not want the Department of Education to abandon 
its role in curriculum decision-making. On the contrary, participants 
saw the need for the broad goals of education to be set at the provincial 
level. Interpreted narrowly. Recommendation #1 could mean that a publication 
like "Goals of Basic Education" is all that the Department of Education 
need produce. However, a study of the draft resolutions reveals that 
something more may be expected. Resolutions from a number of different 
action groups suggested that the Department of Education should assume 
the tasks of outlining a "base level of curriculum", "a core program", "a 
broad program", and "broad curriculum guidelines". 



2. It is recommended that the Department of Education support 
the ideal of shared responsibility in curriculum decision- 
making by hp^lping to provide the necessary resources (such . 
as time J money and expertise) to facilitate local curriculum 
development activities. 

CARRIED 



* NOTE: that some draft resolutions contained support for more than one 
recommendation. Hence, this column totals lib, rather than 104. 
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f".?® Recommendation #2 really contains two ideas: first, 

that the Department of Education should support the ideal of shared 
responsibility/Ln curriculum decision-making";, and second, "that the 
Department of Education .... (help) to provide the neoessaru 
reeouroee (such as time, money and expertise) to facilitate local 
curriculum development activities". That these two ideas should be 
tied together in one recommendation is understandable. How better 
can -.the Department support an ideal than by providing resources? 



3. It z8 peoommended that stmotures he eatabliehed which would ensure 
mput %nto the ourrioulum development prooeaa from all levels of 

tnvolvement Department of Eduoation, local school systems, 

teachers i parents learners. 



CARRIED 



The one recommendation which, along with #2, seems best to have captured 
the spirit of the C. D. M. A. Conference is Recommendation #3. By 
recommending that "structures be established", #3 is really asking that 
the curriculum decision-making roles of various stakeholders be 

i necessary, modified. It is asking that the relation- 

ship between and among these stakeholders be reviewed. By recommending 
that each of these stakeholders have an opportunity to provide "input 
into the curriculum development process", the conference was saying 
each group has aeeds which must be expressed and expertise which must 
De tapped. 

Recommendation #3 may be the key recommendation of the conference. It 
outlines the basic premise on which all other recommendations rest. 
This being the case, it is probably worthy of special attention from 
those charged with implementing conference recommendations. 



17. It %8 recommended that the Department of Education assume the 
responsMHty for establishing a clearing house for the 
dtssermnation pf cu u iculum mateHals and that the Department 
faovUtate the production and distribution of requested 
materials. 

CARRIED 

Recommendation #17 sets forward very clearly the expectation that the 
Department will establish a production and distribution facility What 
IS not clear, however, is what kind of materials this facility is to 
produce ?md distribute? Are these to be student materials, such a- 
books and \-\J resources? Are they to be teacher materials, such as 
curriculum guides, unit plans, etc? Or both? Support for iJepartmental 
nelp m the production of both kindD of "curriculum materials" can be 
found in the draft reroiutions. 
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A Coherent Framevork > The Department of Education should continue setting 
the broad parameters of the Alberta curriculum; local participants should 
be established through which involvement can be facilitated; curriculum 
materials developed at the local level should be reproduced and distributed 
for province-wide use. This eminently logical framework for curriculum 
decision-making allows for the incorporation of other recommendations 
from the C. M. A. Conference: 



- the role of parents should be clarified and evaluated (#1+) 

- field testing and the gathering of feedback on new curriculum should 
continue (#6) 

- even after being implemented new curricula should undergo continuous 
evaluation (#8) 

- teachers should receive pre-service and in-service education designed 
to prepare them as curriculum decision-makers {#9> 10, 11) 

- curriculum designers should consider the effects of new curricula on 
buildings, finances, and resources (#12) 

- implementation oJ the C. D. M, A. recommendations should be periodically 
assessed (#13) 

- articulation of school programs with those of other agencies should 
become increasingly important (#1^) 

- ciirriculiim materials should be readily retrievable (#l6) 

In summary, the reconnnendations appear to form a coherent package; 

they offer a clear mandate. The (question now is, " How to implement these 

recommenda t ions ? " 



II. A THREE-PHASE PLAN 



Phase I 

It is proposed that the C. D, M. A. Recommendations be implemented at a 
deliberate pace. Phase I (the present until March 31, 1975) will be a 
period in which all stakeholders take time to address questions such as 
"How do we want to be involved in the curriculum decision-making process? 
What changes or additions to present organizational structures should be 
made? As resources are made available for local curriculum activities, 
how should these resources be distributed? How should recipients of these 
resources be held accountable?" 
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Responses to these questions will be gathered during the period 
October, 19?^* to January, 1975. It is probable that a series of 
meetings dealing with these questions will be held throughout the 
province; written submissions will be requested; position papers will 
be circulated. 

February and March of 1975 will be devoted to formulating policies 
and finalizing details regarding the funding of local curriculum 
decision-making activities. 



Phase II 

Submissions are now being made to the Budget Bureau of the Provincial 
Government that, if approved^ will have th^B effect of providing 
resources to facilitate local curriculum development activities within 
the framework of guidelines set by the Department of Education. The 
intent of the submissions now before the Bureau is to provide monies 
in the 1975-76 budget for the commencement of a threeeyeari program of 
action-research. The purpose of the action-research program would be 
to discover the most efficacious ways of mxing centralized and 
decentralized curriculimi decision-making. 

Both formative and summative evaluation would be built into the action- 
research design. A second conference on "Curriculum Decision-Making 
in Alberta" (C. D. M. A. - II) would be held near the end of the action- 
research phase. 



Phase III 

March 31, 1978 would mark the end of the action-research phase. It 
is anticipated that the more successful of the alternatives tried 
during Phase II would be funded for continued operation during what might 
be considered the third and final phase of this project. 



III. SOME ALTERNATIVES TO PONDER 



The C. D. xM. A. recommendations f^ive a clear indication of what the 
rarticipants want and why they want it. We must now address ourselves 
to the important question of kow to fulfill these wants. 



Some Ra::ic Principle^ 

In attending; to t.his (Question; i seens advii;able to isolate some 

basic principles that f:;unt be ^^. -f r.nized. These princ3plc?s derive from^ 

and are cone is Lent witn^ the C. l\. A. recormrxf*ndations. 
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1. . Opportunities must be available for the wideet possible involvement 
in aurriaulum deoieion^making. Involvement can consist of providing 
ideas of one's own; at the very least, everyone must have the 
opportunity of reacting to the ideas of others. 

2. There must be compromise between the relative values attached to 
involvement and efficiency. This principle recognizes that involving 
large numbers of people in the decision-making process can be very 
time consuming; it is sometimes more efficient (and equally satisfying) 
to involve fever people and make decisions more quickly. That is 

not to say, however, that involvement and efficiency are mutually 
exclusive. On the contrary, increased involvement usucdly produces more 
acceptable resolutions which ccui then be implemented more efficiently. 

3. Ultimate responsibility must be assumed by someone or some agency. 
In Alberta, legal responsibility for education rests with the 
Provincial Government. This responsibility is exercised through 
the Department of Education and through school boards and their 
employees to whom certain powers are delegated. The Department 
and others to whom curriculum responsibilities are delegated must 
be held accountable for the teaching and learning that occurs 

in Alberta schools. 

h. Those to whom responsibility is assigned must provide leadership. 
This piinciple does not specify the kind of leadership style that 
should be utilized. Leadership could consist of solution - 
giving. That is, curriculum materials produced at the local level 
could be as prescriptive (or even more prescriptive) than materials 
developed by a central agency. On the other hand, leadership can be 
used to stimulate the creative involvement of others. For example, 
those learners, teachers, and parents who do come forward to provide 
local leadership could (instead of simply producing the product them- 
selves) provide "leadership as stimulation" by involving their 
colleagues in making decisions. 

5. Many alternatives are better than one. This principle implies 

that no one method of making curriculum decisions is satisfactory in 
all circumstances. A variety of approaches is both desirable and • 
feasible: desirable' in that different people need to satisfy 
different needs; feasible in that different approaches can co-exist 
-in a ^symbiotic relationship wherein they reinforce, rather than 
interfere with, each other. 



Sample Alternatives 

Bearing in mind the principles cited above, some means of securing 
Involver.ent, in curriculum decision-nakln/: are listed below. These are 
put forwari as possible alternatives and not as reconimendationG . 
Interested stakeholders doubtlessly will come up wim additional sugget^t ionn . 
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Transfer of Deparvnent of Education ourriaulm committees to a 
local base. Instead of teachers from diverse systems meeting 
In Edmonton (as now happens )9 local school systems could be 
"commissioned" to develop a particular curriculum for the 
province. Personnel from the Curriculum Branch woiad work with 
the locally based committees in the same ways that they now 
work with committees that meet at the Department. 

Locally based committees funded through Regional Office of Education. 
Regional Office consultant would identify teachers, parents, 
and students interested in building curriculum. The consultant 
would have at his disposal funds to pay travel and subsistence 
expenses, the costs of substitute teachers, the procurement of 
learning resources, etc. 

Curriculim consortia. Interested personnel from one or more school 
6ystera(s) could be fimded to develop curricula suited to tneir 
own needs. Consortia coiald be established on the basis of 
geographic proximity (e.g. two neighbouring countries) or according 
to conmionality of interest (e.g. foxir school systems with a common 
concern over Native education). 

Teacher Centres. Funding could be provided for the establishment 
of comfortable centres in which the teachers from a small area 
are provided with both the leadership and resources for building 
curriculum. The centres could be modelled after those in the U. 
K. where they serve both social and professional purposes. 

Support for A. T. A. specialist councils and Local P. D. committees. 
It is conceivable that funding could be provided to teacher groups 
interested in developing cxu^ricula in specific i-..bjects or to meet 
particular needs. 

Funding for student and parent groups. Groups interested in 
developing alternative curricula might qualify for access to 
human and financial resDurces. 

Released time for individual teachers and school staffs. 
Some means of allowing teachers to gain released time for 
curriculum activities could be arranged by providing substitutes 
or through differentiated ctaffing. One C. D. M. A, participant 
has suggested that a tean. of substitute teachers travel from 
school to 3chooi releasinrr part or all of the ^taff for two- 
veeks (more or less) go *,iiat they could work on curriculum. 

:\:qiiOst8 for propoiyalG. LJomo or all of the money designated for 
jtirricuJuni deci sion-makinr ut tho iocal level could be 
;^dminint,erea by a broadly re{>resenuative rroi)osals Heview Committee 
wr.ich would f^ollci'. ;'ropocair. from intoror.ted persons or a/^encies. 
Approved propooal^; vouid rc?civo r;]:idiiu% Vhey would be monitored 
I'j Litaff attached to the TropoiJalc l^eviow (.V^frunittee. 

You and y^^ur colle/:ueG shoulci add your own idoar> about HOW 
:j r^ii'ilitat'; wi.te involvement in (Mirrloulun decision-makinK. 
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The Challenge 

A number of specialist councils, school systems and other groups have 
already held meetings to consider practical means of implementing a 
shared approach to curriculum decision-making. These groups will he ready 
to provide input when ideas are gathered during the fa3.1, as outlined in 
Phase I above. If you and your organization have not yet considered the 
ways and means by which you want to become involved, you are encouraged 
to do so in the very near future. 
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Alberta Teachers' Association 

Curriculum Committee 
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Edmonton, Alberta 



Mrs. Marjorle Affolter 
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Early Childhood Services 
Department of Education 
Executive Building 
Edmonton, Alberta 



Mr. Michele Beaudoin 

Alberta Teachers' Association 
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8828 - 95 Street 
Edmonton, Alberta 



Mr. Clayton Allan 

Intercultural Education Consultant 

Department of Education Regional Office 

10014 - 99 Street 
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Mr. Donald Beggs 

Zone 2 Superintendents' Association 
County of Parkland 
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Media & Curriculum Consultant 
Department of Education Regional Office 
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Lethbridge, Alberta 



Dr. Ted Aoki, Professor 
Department of Secondary Education 
University of Alberta 
Edmonton, Alberta 



Dr. John Bacon, Coordinator 

Department of Education Regional Office 

10014 - 99 Street 

Grande Prairie, Alberta T8V 3N4 



'■^r. Bill Badger 
Supervisor of Social Studies 
Edmonton Public School District 
Edmonton, Alberta 



Mrs. Jean Berl inguette 

Alberta Teachers' Association Delegate 

c/o St. Paul Elementary 

Box 1300 

St. Paul, Alberta 



Dr. Lome Bunyan 

Coordinator of Elementary Education 
Calgary Roman Catholic Separate 

School District 
Calgary, Alberta 



Dr. George Bovan 

Director of Curriculum 

Lethbridge Public School District #51 

433 - 51 Street South 

Lethbridge, Alberta 



Mr. AT do Bianchini 

'^li-^rta Teachers' Association Delenato 
Box 417 

Picture Butte , Alberta 



Mr. Dennis Djornson 
Early Childhood Services Consultant 
Department of Education Regional Office 
10014 - 99 Street 
Grande Prairie, Alberta T9V 3N4 



Mrs. Alberta Cole 

Alberta Teachers' Association Del 

8716 - 150 Street 

Edmonton, /Iberta TijR IE4 



Or. K. w. Bride 
FxtiCuHve Assistant 
Alberta Teachers- Association 
Edmonton, Alberta 



Mrs. F. Crialgle, Trustee 

Red Deer PubTrf-cvSchool District 

3538 Spruce Dr Ive 

Red Deer, Alberta T4N 3N9 



Mr. Bernie Brunner 

Language Arts Consultant 

Deoartment of Education Regional Offic 

1 1 160 Jasper Avenue 

Edmonton. Alberta T5K OLI 



Mr. Frank Crowther 

Social Studies Consultant 

Department of Education Regional Office 

10014 - 99 Street 

Grande Prairie, Alberta T8V 3N4 



Mrs. Sherry Capowski 

Alberta Teachers' Association 

Early Childhood Council 
9 Falroaks Drive 
St. Albert, Alberta T8N IP7 



Mr. Emery Dosda 1 1 
Supervisor of Mathematics 
Edmonton Public School Board 
Edmonton, Alberta 



Mr. Edward Carrlger 

Alberta Teachers' Association 

Mathemat Ics Counc i I 
Box 3 

Bluff ton. Alberta 



Dr. Bll I Duke 

Director of Planning & Research 
Department of Education 
Executive Bu i Id ing 
Edmonton, Alberta 



Mr. John E. Casey 

Alberta Teachers' Association 

Business Education Council 
16 Hyler Place S.W. 
Calgary, Al berta 



Mrs. Gladys Dunnwebber 
Elementary School Consultant 
County of Lacombe 
Drawer 1330 
Lacombe, Alberta 



Mrs. Norma Casselman 

Alberta Teachers' Association 

Heme Economics Council 
704 Stewart Drive N.W. 
Med i c i ne Ha t , A I ber+a 



Mr. Patrick Eagen 

Canadian Educational Publishers Group 
791 5t . Clair Avenue 
Toronto, Ontario M6C IB8 



Mrs. A Chenerinski, Trustee 
High Frcjirio '.c.nool District 
High Prjirio, Alberta TOG 1 EO 



Dr. Mel Fenske 

Associate Director of riold Services 
Department of Education 
Executive Bui Id Ing 
Edmonton, Alberta 
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Mrs. Shirley Forbes 

McKernan Home & School Association 

11523 - 77 Avenue 

Edmonton, Alberta 



Dr. Jake Harder 

Associate Director of Curriculum (Bus. Ed.^ 
Department of Education 
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Edmonton, Alberta 



Mr. Henri Forgues 

Alberta Teachers' Association 

Curriculum Committee 
Box 661 

Lacombe, Alberta 
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Deputy Minister 
Department of Education 
Executive Bu I id Ing 
Edmonton, Alberta 



Mr. Jack Pothering ham 
Executive Assistant 
Alberta Teachers' Assocjatlon 
526 - 12 Avenue S.W. 
Calgary, Alberta T2R 0H3 



Mr. Gerry Haw ley 
Education Consultant 
Department of Education 
Executive Bui Id Ing 
Edmonton, Alberta 



Mr. Gary Gay 
Science Consultant 

Department of Education Regional Office 

10014 - 99 Street 

Grande Prairie, Alberta T8V 3N4 



Dr. Irving Hastings 

Director, Early Chllonood Services 

Department of Education 

txecutlve Bui Id Ing 

Edmonton, Alberta 



Mrs. Linda GIrard 

Early Childhood Services Parent Grouo 
12912 - 122 Avenue 
Edmonton, Alberta 



Dr. Naomi Hersom, Professor 
Department of Elementary Education 
University of Alberta 
Edmonton, Alberta 



Mr. Tom Glancey 

Alberta Teachers' Association 

Council on Religious Studies and 

Moral Education . 
8724 - 164 A Street 
Edmonton, Alberta 



Mr. Ronald HIrsch 
Calgary Public School Board 
81 Chinook Drive, S.W. 
Calgary, Alberta T2V 2P8 



Dr. G. E. Griffith, Trustee 
County of Leduc 
Box 1247 

Leduc, Alberta TOC IVO 



Mr. Walter Hogg 

Alberta Teachers' Association Delegate 
65 - I? Street N.W. 
Medicine Hat, Alberta 



Mrs. Francis Hadden 

Alberta Teachers' Association Delegate 
c/o George Ullbert Smith Elementary School 
17 Sprlngf ield Avenue 
Red Deer, Alberta 



Dr. Harry Hohol 
Supervisor of Physica 
Edmonton Pub I ic School 
Edmonton, Alberta 



Education 
Boa rd 



Mr. Bruce Honer 

Language Arts Consultant 

Department of Education Regional Office 

Red Deer, Alberta T4N 1X9 



Dr. Myer Horowitz, Dean 
Faculty of Education 
University of Alberta 
Edmonton , A I berta 



Mrs. E. Howery, Trustee 

County of Parkland. 

Spruce Grove, Alberta TOE 2C0 



Dr. Jim Hrab; 
Associate Deputy Minister 
Department of Education 
Executive Bui Id ing 
Edmonton, Alberta 



Mr. ,\lewel I Hudson 

Alberta Teachers' Association 

Special Education Council 
28 Broadview Crescent 
St. Albert, Alberta 



Mr, Andrew Hughes, Student 
Deparrnent of Secondary E .^ation 
University of Alberta 
Edronton, Alberta 



Mr. A. H. Hughes 

Alberta Teachers' Association 

'•■cJern Languages Council 
37 Scencer Street 
Red Zeer , A I lerta 
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Dr. Ernie Ingram, Associate Professor 
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Mr. Ron Jarman 

Coordinator of Program Development 
Early Chi Idhood Services 
Deportment of Education 
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Dr. David Jeffares 

Early Childhood Services Consultant 

Department of Education 
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Mr. Dob Johnson 

Alberta Teachers' Association Delegate 
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Dr. Bruce Johnson 
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Calgary Pub I ic Schools 
Calgary, Alb«^.-ta 



Mr. Carl Johnson, Trustee 
Lethbridge Public School District 
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Lethbridge, Alberta TIK 0E3 



Mr. George Kashuba 

Alberta Teachers' Association Delegate! 
Central Elementary School 
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Drjmhel ler. Alberta 



Ms. Marion R. Kelcii 

Alberta Teachers' Association Oolegato 
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Calgary, Alberta 



Mr. Ken Koch 

Supervisor of Social Studies 
Education Centre Building 
515 Macleod Trail S.E, 
Calgary, Alberta 



Mr. Tony Koch 

Alberta Federation of Home & School 
11 604 - 39 A Avenue 
Edmonton, Alberta 



«Vr. Jack Kokotal lo 

Coordinator of Instruction 

Red Deer Public School District iriOA 
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Red Deer Alberta T4N 2E6 



Ms. Joanne Kolmes 

Alberta Teachers' Association Communications 

Barnett House 

1 1010 - 142 Street 

Edmonton, Alberta 



Mr. Merv Kowalchuk 

Social Studies & Intercultural 

Education Consultant 
Department of Education Regional Office 
Lethbridge, A Iberia 

Mr. Henry Krause 

Alberta Teachers' Association Dele'^ate 
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Lethbridge, Alberta 



Mr. K. M. Kryzanowski 

Alberta Teachers* Association Delegate 

570 Prospect Drive S.W. 

Med icine Hat, Alberta 



'•ir. Eugene Kulmatycki 
Alberta Teachers* Association 

Audio-Visual Counci I 
6 Moon Crescent 
■^ed Deer, Alberta 



Mr, Ray Lagrange 

Alberta Teachers' Association Delegate 
19 McKlnnon Crescent 
Red Deer, Alberta 



Dr. Phi I Lamoureux 

Associate Director of Curriculum (Languag 
Department of Educatloii 
Execut ivc Bu I Id i ng 
Edmo.iton^ Aloerta 



Mr. Rick Laplante 

Supervisor of Curriculum Development 
Edmonton Separate School District 
Edmonton, Alberta 



Mr. Louis LaPointe 
Pr I nc i pa I 

Holy Trinity Elementary School 
Ca Igary , Al berta 



Mrs. Mary Layman 
Information Officer 
Bureau of Public Affairs 
Executive Bui Iding 
Edmonton, Alberta 



Mrs. Gwen Leavitt, Consultant 

Early Childhood Services 

Department of Education Regional Office 

Lethbridge Community Col lege 

Lethbridge, Alberta 
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Educat iona I Coord inator 
Department of Education 
Execut ive Bu i Id ing 
Edmonton, Alberta 



Mrs. C. Lee, Trustee 

County of Leduc 

Breton, Alberta TOC OPO 



Mrs. Betty-Ann Lees 

Alberta Teachers' Association Delegate 
523 - 14 Avenue S.E. 
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Calgary, Alberta 



Mr. Don Mac Inn Is 

Supervisor of Junior High Schools 
Calgary Roman Catholic Separate School 

District 
Calgary, Alberta 
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Uepartment of Education Regional Office 
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University of Alberta 
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Dr. Arthur Loewen 
University of Lethbridge 
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Alberta Teachers' Association 

Curriculum Committee 
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Mr. Ted Lucas 

Canadian Educational Publishers Group 
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Mr. Stan Maertz 

Executive Assistant 

Alberta School Trustees Association 
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Edmonton, Alberta 



Mr. David Luyten, Teacher 
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Mr. Gary Ma honey 
Alberta Teachers' Association 
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Mrs. Jean Martin 
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Mrs. Muriel Martin 
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Department of Education Regional Office 
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Edmonton, Aiberta T5K OLI 
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